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Introduction by Susie Bright 


This is a love letter. It’s a letter evoked by many authors because he was a big hit with lesbian book buyers — surprisingly, many of them are closeted lesbians. They 
before me —a story written secretly, without fanfare of any a concept that didn’t even exist then — but because his believe that to reveal their homosexuality would diminish 


sort, for as long as women have conjured up a picture of | work was the New-Age twist on a lesbian erotic genre that —_ their reputation as artists, as if lesbian were a code word 


their sex, and their sex together. has been selling to men for as long as pornography has for ‘inept’ or ‘self-indulgent’. 

If there’s anything unique about my Jove letter, it's that existed. By contrast, a gay male artist, even from the older 
it’s not so much sentimental as revolutionary, not inscribed There were certainly influential women photographers generation, rarely has this fear of being discredited. Did 
to asingle beloved but to an army of lovers. 1 bow my head _ to inspire me — Ruth Bernhardt, Florence Henri, Helen Herb Ritts, Bruce Weber or the late Robert Mapplethorpe 


to them. I couldn't have done it without them. I could not Levitt, Imogen Cunningham, Tina Modotti, Bettina Rheims, fear that their homosexuality would demean their work? Of 


know what it means to be a lesbian if I had not seen the Julia Margaret Cameron, to name a few — butnone of them course not, it was never even a question for them. 


pictures in this book. identified their work as lesbian. They could only leave me With this background, lesbian photography has 
Seeing lesbian photography is just the tip of my with wistful daydreams and nagging questions. Quite remained an exceptional oxymoron, a self-cancelling 

radicalized clitoris. I have modelled for, commissioned, simply, if you wanted to view lesbians, you had to turn to —_ phrase that means something only when created by 

published and fought for these pictures, and answered the male photographers who loved and deified them. someone who could never be a lesbian — a male voyeur. 

threats against them. I've seen the feminist movement The absence of lesbian-made erotica had everything to Itis hard to crack open the definition of lesbian 

bring these pictures to life, and I've seen that same do with femininity, and little to do with homosexuality. photography without addressing men first. I don’t have the 


movement try to suppress its own liberating results. I've Women’s sexual character prior to the feminist movement __ slightest misgiving about men creating pictures of lesbian 
seen lesbian erotic artists single-handedly transform the was so circumscribed, so directed by motherhood and sex — thank God someone has done it — but the lack ofa 


image of female sexuality. dependence, that aside from the odd eccentric heiress female voice leaves a lot to be desired. Desire is the key 


Of course it didn’t start out like that. The first lesbian (thank you Natalie Barney!) we find no woman-identified —_ here. Again and again as my co-editor, Jill Posener, and I 
sex photographs I ever saw were, typically enough, not sex art. Femininity and female sexuality were understood —_Jooked at the photographs in this book what we saw was 


taken by a lesbian. by the male gaze, which could be loving, daring, eloquent —_an artist taking a picture of desire, the illustration of ‘what 


In the spring of 1974, I had sex for the first time, or brutal — but invariably viewed from his position outside — women want’ — and it was an answer that no one could 


Jwent to my first lesbian meeting and I saw my first coffee- her body. have found in David Hamilton’s milkmaids 


table book of contemporary erotic photographs. It was a That's the first thing to understand about lesbian erotic 1 would like to imagine a world in which women’s 
book by David Hamilton called Sisters, and it featured a photography: in the mainstream world, lesbian erotica is desire — what turns them on, makes their eyes grow 
couple of adolescent English milkmaids, all flaxen hair and regarded asa picture imagined, taken and appreciated by dreamy and gold — would surprise no one. Unfortunately, 
delicate white petticoats, touching each other tenderly and —_ men. In the same way, animal pictures are not taken by the _ sexual frankness in women is still thought of as startling at 
vacantly. They posed in the barn straw or bythe pond, as animals themselves, but by their devoted fans. Men have best, and disillusioning as a rule, There do exist the pop 
dewy as the violets curling around their bare legs. always photographed sex, both homosexual and Culture platitudes that today’s hot women are cheeky little 

Lesbians might like to laugh or deny it now, but this heterosexual; women have not. Sexpots spouting off on every music video. But on closer 
pook graced many a 1970s dyke bedroom, often Women photographers have traditionally been 


be 


| inspection we see that the titillating celebrity has said 
~ accompanied by the matching posters on the wall. mavericks, oddballs, documentarians, independent of the : id 


little directly about who she is sexuall 
. : 3 : or what maki 
amilton's tremendous commercial success was not typical restraints of motherhood and wilely duties. Not : a 


. lick. We may see her defiantly tug her crotch, but don’t be 


Surprised if she’s never masturbated. Today's diva who just 
bared her breasts and moaned into the microphone may 
never have had an orgasm in her life. If she has, you can 
bet she’s not talking about it, let alone photographing it. 
Women’s worth, no matter how high they climb up the 
entertainment ladder, is still measured by their virtue. They 
can keep it, lose it or redeem it, but the burden is always 
there. 

This is the key to understanding the lesbian erotic 
image: it was not created to answer any notion of virtue; it 
was not taken to answer a man’s need. Lesbian photo- 
graphy defies the double standard; and although it revels 
in notions of masculinity and queerness, it reaches out for 
a woman's touch and pleasure. It's very dicey to start laying 
down rules about what lesbian erotica is or isn’t, but it 
vould be fair to say that there is a lesbian state of grace, 

rd that these photographs live in that world. 

self-conscious lesbian erotic photography began in the 

carly 1970s. ILarrived as the expression of a handful of 
“tists who were not political animals in the traditional 
conse, but were definitely trail-blazers for the times they 
fyved in. Tee Corinne and Honey Lee Cottrell were 
powerlully affected by the San Francisco milieu of gay 
liberation, feminism and sex education counter-culture. 
Morgan Gwenwald was part of an extraordinary group of 
southern lesbian feminists who came from Florida State 
University circles in Gainesville, and ultimately moved to 
New York. Tee Corinne published her Cunt Coloring Book 
in 1975; although not a photography book, it stands out as 
the first lesbian sex picture-book ever made. She and 
author/activist Pat Califia collaborated on Sapphistry, the 
first genuine lesbian sex manual. 

Then, in 1981, the lesbian-feminist S/M group Samois 
published one of the most influential and certainly the 
most banned book in the history of women's liberation: 
Coming to Power:Writings and Graphics on Lesbian 
S/M, which featured the photographs of | loney Lee Cottrell 
and Morgan Gwenwald together for the first time. 


Coming to Power was remarkable, but not because it 


was about S/M, the leather herring. It happened to be the 
first up-front book of contemporary women’s erotica 
delivered by women themselves. At the time it came out, I 
was working in a small feminist sex boutique, and we 
carefully collected every book in print that addressed 
women’s sexuality from a female author's point of view. 
Our collection filled only a couple of shelves: Lonnie 
Barbach’s and Betty Dodson's masturbation bibles, 
Sapphistry, Nancy Friday's fantasy confessions. When 
customers asked me for women’s fiction, I had only two 
offerings: Anais Nin’s short stories and Pauline Réage’s The 
Story of O, both published before the Second World War. 

Think about it — Coming to Power was the first 
women-authored erotica since Réage wrote her classic 
story of surrender. No wonder it was the shot heard 
around the lesbian world. | remember having an orgasm 
reading one of the stories, ‘Girl Gang’, and being awash 
with relief that I had finally become aroused by something 
authentically lesbian. 1 was so frustrated that my only erotic 
resource at the time was the drivel of Penthouse Letters. 

Coming to Power included so many pictures: pictures 
of real women: their faces, tits, cunts and hands. | couldn't 
believe those women were really out there! If | felt this way 
working in a vibrator store in the middle of San Francisco, 
you can imagine the effect the book had on women in 
more remote locations. There hadn't been such a 
controversial book in the feminist community since 
Shulamith Firestone’s Dialectic of Sex. 

The Coming to Power phenomenon not only included 
blowing women’s minds from one end of the globe to the 
other, it also raised the first backlash from inside the 
women’s movement, The powers that articulated the 
‘official’ feminist position — M/s magazine, the Off Our 
Backs newspaper and much of the feminist bookshop 
network — did not like Coming to Power one little bit. 

The anti-S/M lesbian critics believed that blunt 
depiction of sex was pornographic, and that porn 
‘equalled violence’ — the essence of the anti-porn domino 


theory (‘Playboy leads to rape’ much as ‘Drugs lead to 


communism’). Some were ashamed that other women, 
their sisters, had outspoken or ‘deviant’ sexual desires. 
Many women were afraid of being outed, terrified that 
lesbian sexual visibility would destroy the civil rights goals 
of feminism. Plenty were just plain embarrassed by sex, 
not because they were feminists, but for a reason 
antithetical to feminism — the fact that they were standard- 
issue products of sexism, superstition, prejudice and just 
plain physical ignorance. 

Lesbians of this mind-set banned the new lesbian 
erotica from their bookshops and meeting places 
throughout the 1980s. They frequently put controversial 
material away from public view, with strong criticism and 
advice for anyone who came enquiring: 

‘We will not promote S/M material.” 

‘We're feminists, and this material does not strike us as 
feminist.” 

‘I'm expected to defend every book in this store, and I 
cannot defend this. Your magazine is sexist.’ 

‘Our collective decided that On Our Backs was 
violence against women.” 

‘Each issue of On Our Backs has something offensive 
in it.” 

My favourite comment was from the Toronto Women’s 
Bookstore in 1984. Upon receiving the first issue of the 
lesbian sex magazine On Our Backs: Entertainment for 
the Adventurous Lesbian, they sent out a page-long press 
release to the gay and feminist media that concluded, ‘After 
reviewing this material carefully, we found it to be anti- 
feminist, antiwoman, anti-Semitic, and racist.’ 

Because the women’s/gay movement was so tiny at that 
time, if one bookshop in a region banned a book, then the 
volume could be hundreds of miles out of sight. There was 
no publicity in the mainstream media, because lesbians 
were not considered newsworthy. Uncle Sam never had to 
crack down on lesbian rebels, because the self-appointed, 
politically correct policy posse watched over its flock with 
unparalleled vigilance. 


Lremember in 1984 — my first year as editor of On 


Our Backs —1 went to the American Booksellers’ 
Convention to make a big splash with our first issue. I got 
plenty of flabbergasted comments: ‘You call yourself a 
feminist”... ‘Lesbian sex magazine — isn’t that a 
contradiction in terms?’... ‘I can’t believe a little white girl 
like you produced a magazine like this.’ 

As much as I laughed at and protested against their 
stereotypes, there was a grain of truth to their perceptions. 
Although the women’s movement has always addressed 
sexual freedom, the 1970s feminist establishment was 
prudish, WASPy and closeted. I don’t take that to be a 

result of feminist philosophy at all, but rather as the very 
typical conservative defences that oppressed minorities 
develop as they gain a modicum of legitimacy. The NAACP 
(National Association for the Advancement of Colored 
People) could tell a similar story. Add that conservative 
tendency to a mountain of feminist self-sacrifice and 
denial, and you end up with the Achilles heel of the 
women’s movement. 

My political background is as an American socialist. | 
remember being carefully tutored in my organizing work 
to come out as a ‘Commie’ as soon as I could get away 
with it — because, I was wisely warned, secrecy would 
destroy me. If] was in a union job, then I could come out 
as soon as my probation ended. If] was a member of a 
local issue-oriented campaign, I put in my dues and 
started speaking my mind. Even though coming out felt 
like the most risky thing to do — facing the threats and the 
red-baiting — my best protection was to be known as 
brave, truthful and extremely visible: my visibility made ita 
Jot harder to attack me from behind. If there is one thing I 
brought with me into the sex field, itis this strategy: COME 
OUT, come out with all of it. 

When On Our Backs debuted in 1984, three other 
Jesbian sex magazines appeared on the shelves in the same 

six-month period: Outrageous Women, Bad Attitude and 
Cathexis. Lesbian sexuality had initiated its first-generation 
rebellion. Birthed by the genX punk-rock rebels, it was led 
theoretically by those older feminists most influenced by 


gay liberation and by the feminist challenge to the 
construction of heterosexuality: Gayle Rubin, Pat Califia, 
Joan Nestle, Cherie Moraga, Amber Hollibaugh, to name a 
few. We were all dedicated to speaking out audaciously 
about lesbian sex. Each one of these magazines in turn was 
added to the women’s bookshop censorship hit list; and of 
course, general bookshops were still not open to gay 
literature. If it hadn't been for a few sex-positive gay, 
women’s and left bookshops (Good Vibrations, 
Unabridged Books, Category Six, Spinsters Books, Glad 
Day, Brother's ‘Touch, Modern Times, Lambda Rising and A 
Different Light were the pioneers) and the burgeoning 
popularity of their stores, the lesbian sex revolution would 
never have got off the ground. 

Itis important to realize that the outrage over the 
lesbian sex magazines was not focused on the text, but 
rather on the photography. As much as the pictures incited 
lust and joy, they provoked hateful letters and outrage. 
‘How could you show a picture of a dildo!’, they would cry. 
Pierced Labia! A Bulldagger! A Black Femme! A Fat Dyke! A 
Giant Cunt! A Naked Old Lady! A Bimbo in a Blonde Wig! 
(That must have been me ...) It was the pictures that got 
us in trouble, over and over again; it was the pictures that 
made us realize we were cutting the edge right off. 

Photographs have always been the tar baby of censors 
and obscenity laws. Literature can certainly (if it's any 
good) conjure up the most pornographic imagination. But 
photographs dare to be ‘real’. No matter how contrived or 
constructed they are, there’s that damn body staring you in 
the face. 

Audiences tend to look ata Photograph as a fait 
accompli: the model is proving Something to us; we are 
being presented with ‘evidence’, But when viewers become 
more sophisticated, they also become More interested and 
analytical about the artifice, the effects, the different 
readings. 

Let's look at the example of a theatre audience that is 
familiar with Hollywood Conventions. This group tends to 


be very experienced at interpreting certain kinds of 


visceral, potentially upsetting material, like action-oriented 
SCC, oy 


Violence. When a group of such viewers discuss an artful 
piece of butchery, say Sam Peckinpah’s The Wild Bunch, 
the movie will be described on all levels of consciousness 
and cinematic intent. No one is ever foolish enough to 
think that actors William Holden or Ernest Borgnine are 
really outlaws, or that anyone spilled a drop of genuine 
blood on this set. 

This same audience is not necessarily sophisticated 
about explicit sex pictures, let alone photographs froma 
litle-heard-from sexual minority. Viewers of early lesbian 
erotica made a lot of innocent, connect-the-dots 
suppositions about the pictures: “This woman is really 
having sex’; ‘Lesbians have sex in this particular manner’; 
‘Women don't ejaculate, so this must be urine’; ‘This dildo 
isa penis substitute’; ‘That must hurt’; “This is what real 
lesbians look like’. All these are typical reactions to 
material that is both unfamiliar and taboo. 

To adopt a monkey-see, monkey-do attitude toward 
any erotica is deceptive and ultimately stifling. Sexual 
representation is creative and complicated; it is not a 
prescription for our desire, but rather a poignantly 
personal description. 

Lesbian photographers who have looked at their 
sexuality cope with these obstacles like everyone else. The 
skill and talent is there, the beauty and inspiration; but in 
deciding what to shoot, photographers are frustrated by 
less than emancipated circumstances, ‘Tee A, Corinne 
remembers that she started shooting erotic pictures of 
hands and flowers for the feminist press because they 


simply wouldn't publish her studies of female nudes or 


genitals. Lesbians’ hands are a tremendously erotic motif, 


and flowers are a lovely metaphor for female bodies; but 


these photographs also became a sign of what could not be 


said, what could not be seen in the lesbian community 
without inciting shame. 


Photographer Honey Lee Cottrell wrote an essay in 
Tesponse to this book in which she says: 


‘My work, and | believe this is true of other lesbian 


photographers, is tied to the context of the community that 
it has emerged from. Most of my work is a point-for-point 
retaliation for damages done to me ...” 

‘I have expected that this body of work, that developed 
over a period of time in the lesbian community, would 
eventually appear in a larger context that would smooth 
out all the endless territorial squabbles, and we would at 
last be able to see the spectacle of a grand and elegant 
forest. Alas ... the closest we've come to that is 
Mapplethorpe. True, he is not a lesbian, but for me he is 
the next best thing.’ 

Every lesbian erotic artist has unleashed her own 
propaganda. When I began to edit On Our Backs, my 


agenda was clear: no more ocean waves, pomegranates or 


1 


tals opening. No more Birkenstock sandals and no 

cases, [had two spectacles to rebel against: on one 

».od, the cultural feminist notion that lesbians were a 
ler. kinder species, who wouldn't dream of 

‘iravon; and on the other hand, the prevalence of 

comercial porn girl/girl atrocities, with their plastic 

-ons of womanhood, epitomized by fake nails and air- 
iongue kisses, 

What was sexy about feminism was androgyny, matter- 
of-fact butchness, being yourself instead of a doll. What 
was sexy about the 1960s and 1970s were the hippie 
notions of communal sex, being ‘real’ in bed, psychedelia. 
Those elements were embraced by many in the women’s 
community. The images that were suppressed were 
butch/femme couples, S/M, penetration (both vaginal and 
anal) and any sense of theatre or fetish. These stigmatized 
images then re-defined the 1980s for lesbianism, and for 
what ultimately evolved into ‘lesbian chic’. 

The no-nos — butch/femme, fucking and S/M — were 
not a random group of outcasts. The tenets of women’s 
liberation stressed the paramount goal of equality: in terms 
of sharing wages, housework, childcare or education 
opportunities, this formula was an emphatically 
democratic ideal. Sex is a different story, however, where 


the cake is not made up of perfect square portions. 


Feminist politics, though always preoccupied with 
psychological analysis, vacillated for years on the question 
of sexual liberation. We gleefully celebrated the clitoris, 
but we could never move to consensus above the neck. 
Women were rightfully pissed off at chauvinistic Freudian 
notions of female sexuality, but the role of the unconscious 
Was not given a sex-positive reckoning. The role of the 
sexual unconscious — or the dialectic of fucking, if | can 
use that title — includes the premise that lovers may please 
each other and come to mutual satisfaction, not by sharing 
the same actions and psychological features, but by 
coming from attractive opposite roles/poles. ‘Getting 
fucked’, as social parlance, certainly means getting the 
short end of the stick. But literally, ‘getting fucked’ can be a 
fulfilling and commanding experience. It is nothing more 
than macho prejudice to equate sexual submission with 
weakness or inferiority. 

Feminists are condescending to each other when the 
anti-porn faction accuses the lesbian erotic artists of not 
understanding the reality of male/female inequality. 

No one calls herself a feminist without recognizing the 
daily outrage of sexism. But the daily experience of sexual 
repression has not been so widely understood or 
contemplated. 

Let's look again at the censored aspects of lesbian 
sexuality. Butch/femme eroticizes the tension between 
masculinity and femininity. S/M fetishizes a power 
exchange. Finally, the anticipation of sexual penetration, 
of who fucks and who gets fucked, epitomizes the reason 
that sexuality is not a parallel proposition, but rather a 
synthesis. Pleasure is not about being the same as your 
lover, or doing the same thing to them as they do to you. 

Lesbian erotica was first critiqued in the mainstream 
press by Laura Fraser, a reporter for Mother Jones 
magazine. Fraser believed that, though the erotic qualities 
of these top/bottom, butch/femme images might be 
liberating for lesbians, it wouldn't fly for heterosexual 
women, who have been on the ‘bottom’ of the 


heterosexual equation for all eternity. 


Fraser's observation represents a common view, but it 
requires some scrutiny. Supposedly, the defining 
characteristic of lesbian sex is that, since it is two women 
coming together, there is no advance assumption of what 
role each woman is to assume — the me-penis, you-vagina 
approach. There aren't any rules. But why should there be 
for heterosexual couples? There are a lot of men who'd 
like to be vulnerable and seductive, and plenty of women 
who'd like to take their pleasure from the top. Men and 
women do manage to find these things out about each 
other, but their gender-role expectations can get in the way. 
Lesbian erotic photography that accentuates power and 
differences is provocative because it disputes the notion 
that women are nurturing and deferential. It also shows 
that women, little lambs that we are, can have sex that is 
not thought of as ‘natural’ or wholesome. 

‘Natural’ is a very dangerous word to use about 
sexuality — not just lesbian, but all sexual relationships. If 
what people do in bed together encompasses the true 
spectrum of humankind, then sex is as much about 
hugging as it is about drinking piss or being spanked on a 
Naugahyde couch. Our society's notions of normality are 
completely fake and meta-trendy, since they rely on the 
changing standards of superstition, religion, Christianity 
and gender bias to define themselves. Americans, in 
particular, exhibit very childish reactions to sexual 
practices that are new to them, much like little kids who 
are offered a vegetable they haven't seen before: “That's 
disgusting! ‘But darling, you haven't even tried it! “I don’t 
care, I hate it, I hate it” 

More than any other school of thought, lesbian 
feminists have created a critique of heterosexual and 
romantic heterodoxy, and this critique has kicked and 
screamed its way out of the closet. It's ironic that feminists 
are portrayed by the mainstream media as puritanical; 
even though some of them might fit that description, itis 

lesbian feminists — not the Church or the press, or the art 
world or Marxists or libertarians — who have insisted on 


discussing sex explicitly in public, reclaiming all the dirty 


words (dyke, cunt, pussy, bulldyke) and picking up the 
cameryvgun themselves. Many gay men in the gay 
liberation movement have been pioneers in the power of 
visibility and the defiance of hypocrisy, but it’s lesbians who 
insist that this challenge enters the heart of sexism. 

The straight media, the dailies and national magazines, 
can't understand the dynamics of contemporary sexual 
politics, because they are unaccustomed to investigating 
the lesbian community and the course of gay liberation. 
The straight media realize there is a modern twist to the 
bad girl/good girl debate, but they can’t give up the 

traditional angle: uptight prudes versus shameless hussies, 
stern mommies versus wayward daughters, wives versus 
whores. None of this has anything to do with the feminist 
deconstruction of the nuclear family and its attendant 
gender roles. Without grasping the radical feminist 
disavowal of the double standard, one cannot understand 
lesbian-made porn, or its place as the weather-vane of a 
sexual revolution. 

The lesbian photographs in this book have not been 
accepted by photography magazines or pornographic 
magazines: they do not fit in. They don’t conform to the 
straight, legalistic notions of community standards, 
because the lesbian has never been included in the 
mainstream definition of the community. Corporate 
publishing does not understand female sexuality, and has 
never wondered if it should. General-audience magazines 
are not willing to go beyond the cliche of tits-and-ass 
sirens, No wonder women are so angry about their image. 

Some people wonder why lesbian-made porn didn't 
find a home in the commercial porn industry, which 
certainly isn’t part of the political status-seeking crowd. 
But the porn industry is just as rigid and sexist in its own 
way. For example, one common prohibition in obscenity 

law in certain American states is that women cannot be 
shown inserting ‘a foreign object in the vagina’. A ‘foreign 
object’ is defined as anything other than a penis. Well, this 
is a joke to lesbians. It means our hands are ‘foreign 


objects’, and our sex toys, not to mention the odd home- 


'/ 


grown cucumber. 


One of the first lesbian videos that I made with my 


comrades showed one of the female stars ejaculating upon 


orgasm. She was magnificent as she masturbated to her 


climax, and then beautifully wrecked in afterglow. When 
we tried to sell the video to porn distributors, they said, 
“This is “water sports” — unsaleable.” 

I will not disparage water sports to make my point, but 
obviously men ejaculate like clockwork in hard-core porn 
~and it’s considered a necessity, not an illegal aberration. 
These chauvinistic distributors didn’t know that women 
can ejaculate, they didn’t care what the G-spot is, and they 
were content to have female orgasm undocumented on 
screen. Eventually the Mitchell Bros., the famous hard- 
core producers, made a feature called The G-Spot with 
Traci Lords and John Holmes, and the female ejaculation 
barrier came down in g-seconds. It was the amateur 
lesbian sex explosion that served as the catalyst. 

Fifteen years since Coming to Power debuted, and 
eleven years since On Our Backs first hit the scene, it’s 
difficult to judge the genesis of the lesbian erotic 
renaissance: who begat who. When Vanity Fair magazine 
put chanteuse kd lang on their cover, having her chin 
shaved bya supermodel, I knew this picture could never 
have come to pass without Honey Lee Cottrell’s shoot of 
‘Rachel and Elexis’, or Jessica Tanzer’s ‘Bear and Aphra’, 
or Morgan Gwenwald’s entire ‘Politically Incorrect’ series. 
I doubt if the Vanity Fair crowd ever saw those pictures in 
On Our Backs or Bad Attitude, The artists in this book 
have, by and large, not been mentored or cultivated by the 
commercial world of publishing or art, Yet it is these 
photographers, their models and their mouse-size 


publishing endeavours who have changed the world with 


their images, who have visually articulated the vision of 
sexually independent women, 

Tremember a young lesbian who came to visit me at 
the On Our Backs office; she had arrived from Russia less 
than a year before, I was dumbfounded that she had 


Managed to get hold ofa Copy of our magazine in Odess, 
a. 


She matter-o-factly described how she received it: 


‘My friend in Chicago, she would buy a pitcher or a 
bowl, something made of glass or ceramics. Then she 
would take the On Our Backs issue and strip each page, 
crumpling it and stuffing the dishes with the pages to 
prevent breakage. When we got her package, I would take 
out each page, smooth it, iron it, and put it back together.’ 

Itis still hard to imagine a book like this in Odessa — 
or Omaha, for that matter. I am accustomed to women 
telling me that they cannot find these photographs unless 
they travel to Amsterdam, Berlin, New York, London or San 
Francisco. The bohemian corners of the world seem so 
vulnerable at times, and overcrowded with desperate cult- 
ural refugees. ‘Why don’t you just go to Paris?’, Honey Lee's 
grandmother snapped at her once, as she looked at a few 
of her erotic lesbian photographs, But where is this Paris 
of free love and free women? There is sadly no such place. 

Itis difficult to write a love letter to the unloved, the 
invisible. How audacious it is to say that these artists and 
their passion changed the world! Yet no one knows their 
names. They are famous, not in the tabloids, but in a 
million coming-out stories: the day someone saw a picture 
and realized they were ‘that way’ — or more profoundly, 
realized they were sexual, that they were hungry, and that 
this taste had to lead to more. Men and women, people 
who will never be lesbians, have been touched by these 
Photographs that I love; they see here something of the 
defiance, and tenderness, of women’s sexuality and spirit 
that was never addressed before. 

I dedicate my love letter to every woman who looks at 


these photographs — these mirrors, dreams and 


hein ; 
estimonials. As she sighs, or creams, or maybe even 


recoils, there is the moment where I make myself visible. I 


have been there 100, out of breath, wet, outraged, my 
to i i i 
ngue tied. That is what sex is all about. Artis simply what 


hay : 
Ppens when we give that moment up to the world. 


Suste Brigut Sumer 1995 


My mother wouldn't have liked this book. Her response to 
my coming out when I was sixteen was, ‘What have I done 
to deserve this?’ It wasn’t an uncommon response by a 
mother to her only daughter. 

She might have had an even worse reaction to a review 
of this book in her local paper, if in fact it were ever 
reviewed in the north-east of England. Perhaps I'm a little 
relieved that 1 won't have to hide this facet of my coming 
out from her. My mother's approval, while never openly 
sought, was at the core of my love for beautiful women. | 
really did admire and desire her in both our younger 
years. It was not the desire of a lover, but the desire of 
strength mingled with curves, of soft skin emanating heat, 
of security in an unstable world, and of unconditional 
love. 

Is it wrong to remember my now-dead mother with 
such forceful sensuality? We fought with the passion of two 
people who had a deep love for each other. We clashed, 
not surprisingly, about everything from my sexuality to her 
teeming heterosexuality, to my vote for Labour and her 
support for Thatcher. I wondered whether her vote was a 
backlash against my feminism; but she saw voting for a 
woman as a vote for change. I pointed out that the 
‘change’ did, however, depend on the woman. 


Yes, it does depend on the woman. From my vantage 


Introduction by Jill Posener 


point of living in a nether world where butches exist, so it 
is said, as almost a third gender — completely woman but 
by no means female — I have always loved that unique 
blend of a woman who can turn a man’s head, but who 
doesn’t notice it until it is another woman's gaze that she 
attracts. Sometimes the word ‘femme’ evokes a stereotype 
that comes nowhere close to defining the woman I mean. 
The femme I'm describing celebrates those of us who, for 
some unknown reason, are never able to pass for 
anything other than butch (though that word too sticks in 
the throat sometimes). 

This collection of photographs mirrors that dynamic, 
as well as many other potent concoctions which make up 
the lesbian erotic experience. It is the love, the pure 
unadulterated love which is the engine of this work, that 
strikes me the most. Of course, blatant lesbian sex 
photography shocks, like a bucket of cold water, but 
shock is rarely the intent. We may know, as lesbian 
photographers, that this work will dismay and even 
disgust those who would rather we did not exist. It even 
disturbs and outrages those who practise lesbianism with 
a vision too narrow to welcome those at the edges. 

Our book does not shy away from that reaction, and it 
is our proof that we are not interested in dishonesty or 


compromise. This visual statement of our existence will 


not be silenced or blocked out by censors. This may seem 
crudely and naively simplistic. But it really is that simple. 
The love between women, the sex between women, the 
play between us, the explosions between us, and the truth 
of lesbians’ self-made sexual definition is celebrated and 
validated in this collection. I, for one, am humbled by it. 

My mother used to hold my head to her warm body, 
her strong arms around me, her fingers running through 
my curls, and rock me gently. When Susie Bright and I 
visited Tee Corinne in Oregon and had our photo taken by 
her, Susie spoke of a photograph she always wanted taken 
of herself: sitting, with someone kneeling in front of her, 
their head cradled by her breasts, the sensations of a 
motherly love combined with the sensuality of a lover. I, of 
course, was just the handy model, and while Susie and I 
could claim neither a familial nor a loyer’s relationship, 
the photograph evoked from both of us that unique bond 
of unconditional love. 

My unconditional love goes out to all of the 
photographers in this book. I may fight with them, 
disagree with them and curse some of them (for reasons 
as petty as a badly printed photo!), but I love them and 


what they have done, nonetheless. 


Jit PoseNER SUMMER 1995, = 
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i is dedi annot imagine being in this collection: 
This book is dedicated to all the lesbian artists who would not, could not, and cannot imagine being il 


because you fear for your job 

because you fear abandonment 

because your lover is a closet case 

because your family is ashamed of you 

because someone threatened to take your kids away 
because the academy didn’t like it ' 
because the gallery disdained it 

because your estate does not wish to co-operate 


; 
( 


because it’s politically incorrect 

because it’s politically inopportune 

because you don’t approve of the word ‘lesbian’ 
because you don’t approve of the word ‘dyke’ 
because you don’t approve of ‘porn’ 

because you think sex should really be private 
because it was different when you grew up 
because you don’t see the point in bringing this out into the open 
because you don’t feel like living any more 
because you didn’t mean it that way 

because you're locked up 

because you're doped up 

because what did lesbians ever do Jor you, anyway 
because it hurts to be criticized and cut down 
because people are cruel 

because you're not a hero 

because 

the first cut 

thank you 

is the deepest 


See Se 


OP, : 
Posire: JAMIE GRIFFITHS, 1993, Within 


If it hadn't been for feminism, 
women would never have made 
‘their own dirty pictures. This is 
the quintessential irony of the 
feminist pornography debate. 
Lesbian-made porn/erotica — 
you name it — arose in the early 
1980s as a renunciation of the 


commercial porn boys’ club, a 


slap in the face to heterosexism 
and the male gaze. It was and is 
a tribute to diversity, egalitarian- 
ism and authenticity in the 
women’s community. 

Women are tough, and the 
feminist style is even tougher. 
From the beginning, lesbian 


sexual expression was a tribal 


stomp, filled with volunteers in 


the Amazon Love Army — 
dedicated to truth, freedom and 
smashing the closet. It was the 
inevitable synthesis of women’s 
liberation and gay power. 

The fact that a few leaders in 
the women’s movement didn’t 


appreciate sexual display — they 


found it exploitative, male- 
identified or just plain indecent 
— didn’t change the fact that this 
erotic demonstration was indeed 
the work of their sisters. Lesbian 
porn is the gauntlet thrown 
down in the face of passive 
feminine objectification, and 


nothing has been the same since. 


A look at history shows how 
early feminism paved the Way 
for women’s explorations of 
their sexual bodies. In 1973, 
abook called Our Bodies, 
Ourselves arrived on the scene, 
representing the flower of 
activist feminism. It was a radical 


feminist manifesto for the body, 


| 
| 


covering reproductive rights, the 
basics of female sexuality 
women’s health risks, childbirth, 
changes of life — and, most 
importantly, the tools to take 
medical power away from the 
patriarchal medical establish- 
ment. Reproductive rights, in 
particular, became the widely 
understood demand from 
women to get men’s laws off of 
our bodies. 

Our Bodies, Ourselves was 
filled with pictures of women of 
different ages, races, classes and 
walks of life. The grass-roots 
movement represented by the 
book literally changed the map 
for all women’s healthcare in the 
USA, but one of its most 
influential sections was not 
about medicine at all. The 


chapter was called, ‘In Amerika 


They Call Us Dykes’, and was 


; 


written by the Boston Gay 


Bea 


Collective. This militant treatise 


SS = t 


defined the possibilities of living 


as a blatant lesbian in a feminist 
world, where egalitarian and 
women-first principles ruled. It 


is no longer in the current 


edition of the book — the chapter 


ABOVE: TRACY MosTovoy, 1987, 
Untitled. 

LEFT: TRACY MosTovoy, 1992, 
Wall Street N.Y.C. 

OPPOSITE: PARMINDER SEKHON, 


1994, Untitled. 
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RIGHT: CLAIRE GAROUTTE, 
1987, \ude with Mask. 
opposite: LAURENCE JAUGEY- 


Pacer, 1989, [he Black Widows. 


on lesbians is now entitled 
‘Loving Women: Lesbian Life and 
Relationships’ — obviously 
different in focus! 

‘In Amerika They Call Us 


Dykes’ featured photographs of 


real lesbians like Doreen 
Querido, looking happy as a 
clam, full face to the camera, 
jaunty in her hat and trousers. It 
was the first identified 
photograph of a contemporary 
lesbian that most women had 
ever seen. The chapter and those 
photographs prompted 
hundreds of women to write to 
the Boston Women’s Health 
Collective, and most of them had 
the same question: ‘Where can ] 
meet women like this?’ 

The collective was quite 
audacious to devote such an 
important part of its book to 
lesbianism. Most feminist 
publications at the time were 
much more wary of the 
consequences of associating 
anti-sexist ideas with dykehood, 
even if their own members were 

exploring the connection. Some 
feminist organizations, like the 
National Organization for 


Women, had bitter fights about 


En 


—~ 
AYO 


ABOVE: LAURENCE JAUGEY- 
Pace, 1990, Untitled. 
OPPOSITE: KATIE NILES, 1990, 


Untitled. 


the visibility of lesbians and 


lesbian rights. But the argument 
to be, or not to be, blatant was a 
bit beside the point — lesbians 
were already the foot soldiers. 
Lesbians had been involved in 
the civil rights movement for 
years; lesbians were the ones to 
break away from the male left, 
and from heterosexual romance, 
to invent their own communities, 
land projects and female-only 
communes, Rather more 
extreme than getting the phone 


Company to address you as ‘Ms’, 


it represented a whole new way 
of communicating. 

The feminist aesthetic about 
the female body was initially, 
more than anything, a rejection 
of Playboy magazine. The 
convention that represented a 
beautiful, or even average, 
female figure is a falschood, 
lesbians said — an oppressive 
Construction, from the staple in 
the centrefold on out. Feminists 
felt universal distress about the 
cheesecake formula of 


femininity, which amounted to 


staring ata chained and muzzled 
poodle. 

When lesbian-feminist artists 
first presented their vision of 
women, their immediate 
signature spelled defiance to 
conventional female beauty, In 
the lesbian gaze, the model 
addressed you, the viewer, first — 
before you had a chance to ogle 
her. The feminist view of beauty 
Meant showing an authentic 
geography of women’s bodies 
that hadn't been seen before: 


short, fat, tall, loopy, pale, dark, 
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aged, wrinkled, callused, with 
hair wherever it grows, hips 
bigger than bust, waists bigger 
than either — rugged, weathered, 
unkempt. These qualities were of 
course capable of simultan- 
eously occurring in models who 
were delicate, soft, curvaceous, 
downy or sweet young things. 
Feminist image-making defied 
the logic that certain bodies 
could not be beautiful, or that 
there was any set of physical 
qualities that didn’t belong 
together Even more explicitly in 
erotic photography, down-to- 
earth-looking, unmade-up 
women were deliberately chosen 
to model, for the specific 
purpose of saying, ‘Yes, we are 
sexual too.’ No one wants to sit 
around just looking at the lives 
of people who look exactly like 
them. Eroticism is and must be 
an adventure. 

Part of the feminist ethic in 
erotica was based on the 
homilies, ‘Don't judge a book by 
its cover’, and ‘Beauty is in the 
eye of the beholder’. But beyond 

the feature of fairness in those 


philosophies, there was the 


BELOW: JESSICA TANZER, 
1990, Caution 

opposite: HONEY LEE 
corrre te, 1981, Bulldagger 


of the Season. 


active rejection of the Playboy 
Bunny in favour of the 
Bulldagger. 

In the first issue of On Our 
Backs, the staff decided to run a 
Playboy centrefold parody 
called ‘Bulldagger of the 
Season’, a self-portrait by Honey 
Lee Cottrell. In the photograph, 
Honey Lee's dark eyes burn 
holes right though Amerika’s 
worst fears for their daughters. 
Across the page from her adult 
dyke portrait, we printed her 
turn-ons and turn-offs, as well as 
the standard darling childhood 
photos underneath her answers. 

The lesbian audience's 
response to this centrefold was 
the strongest reaction I've ever 
encountered to a photograph. 
There were three camps of 
response. First, there were the 
women who wrote love notes to 
Honey Lee, enclosing perfumed 
entreaties to call for a good time, 
anytime. Then there were 
outraged butch-haters, who said, 
‘Ifyou don't know what a 
beautiful woman looks like, 
maybe you should buya copy of 


Penthouse.’ They were disgusted 
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by such a deliberately fierce and 
un-pretty image. Finally, there 
was the tortured, politically 
correct crowd: ‘I know this is a 
great idea, and | shoud like it, 
but it doesn’t turn me on at all.” 
Boo hoo. 

Of course, there were no 
‘shoulds’ about it. Honey Lee’s 
portrait was deliberately dark 
and the layout was pure satire. 
But her intentions were lost on 
many members of a lesbian 
community just emerging from 


complete erotic silence. 


DIVERSITY 

Erotic portraits that exemplify 
feminist criteria of egalitarian- 
ism, diversity and authenticity 
are usually the ones that create 
the most internal dissension. 
One classic example is that 

of racial representation. 
Remember, there were no erotic 


pictures of even white dykes to 


look at until the mid-1970s. 
Young white middle-class 
women, who felt they had the 
least to lose and the most 
impetus to piss off their parents, 
were the prime candidates for 
lesbian modelling — they still 


are, actually. 


Photographers who ABOVE: TEE A. CORINNE, 1982, 
deliberately sought out erotic Yantra #30. 
portraits of black, Asian and OPPOSITE: GON BUURMAN, 
Latina women, or working-class 1991, From Aan Hartstocht 


women, were documenting a gay geen gebrek. 


style and face that was literally 


unseen in the instream 


women’s movement (let alone 
anywhere else); and one would 
think that this kind of portrait 
would be applauded by the 
feminist status quo. It was ... 

but only if those faces and 
models were an ethnic version of 
the ‘Union Maid’: heroic, noble, 
Not too butch or femme, and 
Certainly not sexually confront- 
ational. Once again, we faced 
the classic closet position, that of 
the lesbian martyr — in this case 


use : 
Cd to impose a direct sense of 


disapproval on racial differences 
and non-middle-class values. 
This criticism came down from 
the naysayers as feminist 
rhetoric, but it was really just 
plain prejudice and snobbery. 

I can’t even begin to count all 
the photographers from non- 
white backgrounds who told me 
that they could not endure the 
embarrassment and anger they 
imagined would result from 
publishing erotic photos of their 
colour and background. They 
weren't just paranoid — they 


could easily anticipate racist 


assumptions attributed to their 
sexuality (black bitch, black 
butch, geisha girl, dark girl as 
slut, etc.), or accusations of 
exploitation and betrayal from 
their community and families. 
The artists and models who 
pioneered erotic expression 
from non-white and/or working- 


circles were extraordin- 


class 
arily courageous: they were 
putting themselves on the line 
before anyone else had the 
nerve, confronting, with 
tremendous style and intimacy, 


the identity ofa lesbian outside 


of a WASP-coloured world. 
Sexuality for the disabled was 
another topic pioneered by 
lesbian artists. Tee Corinne’s 
solarized photograph of lovers 
with a wheelchair transforms a 
cumbersome reality into the 
ultimate lesbian love vehicle. The 
couple's transgressiveness lies in 
their relationship posture. The 
idea that everyone can be a lover 
regardless of physical ability is a 
romantic and erotic message, 
Gon Buurman’s picture of a 
woman lying on her bed with her 


dildo raises more questions. 


This time we see a woman with a 
deformed forearm who appears 
to have enjoyed masturbating 
with a dildo, which itself 
incorporates an unsuspected 
visual reference to her hand. The 
photograph reinforces that she is 
sexual and orgasmic, but some 
viewers skip ahead to other 
potential messages. Does this 
photograph lead one to believe 
that the model is lonely? That her 
Sex toy is her ‘only’ alternative? 
Oris it straightforward pro- 
masturbation material? Is it 
exploitative to visualize sex with 


B 
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a physical disability? Or is ita 
timely demand for able-bodied 
viewers to get over their 
anachronistic stereotypes? 
Buurman’s work as a whole 


articulates this last position. 


GRAFFITI 

A lot of people associate graffiti 
with boys — juvenile delinquent 
Yypes, putting their tags on every 
bus stop. I associate graffiti with 
dykes, with the cheeky, militant 
and uncompromising messages 
that lesbians have put out to the 


public. Thanks to books like Jill 


Posener's Spray It Loud and 


Louder Than Words, we have 
seen the document of lesbian 
sensibility on every issue of the 
day. Some of the spray-painted 
comments are inevitably sexual. 
Lesbians cannot help but 
question billboard advertising 
that promises to help women be 
more seductive; they ask, ‘Is she 
getting ready for me?” Wonder 
Bras can work wonders on the 
imagination of either gender. 
Lesbian-feminist graffiti 
deliberately undercut any male’s 


complacency that women were 


opposite: CHLOE ATKINS, 
1992, Untitled. 

RIGHT: JILL POSENER, 1994, 
Quenched, San Francisco. 
BELOW: PHYLLIS CHRISTOPHER, 


1991, Klilz Sex Club. 


made for his eyes only. Even 
more sharply, pictures like Jill 
Posener’s ‘Lesbianism, for that 
deep down body thirst’ play on 
the simultaneous fear and 


fantasy that women cannot be 


satisfied by mere heterosexual 


Sex, 


Sometimes graffiti tale on 
arguments closer to the disputes 
in the lesbian community. ‘NO 
MORE SEX POLICE’ could refer 
to the censorious British 
Customs officers, but it could 
just as easily be directed at anti- 
porn feminists. Occasionally, 
Using words in sex pictures even 
makes fun of the deliberateness 


Of lesbian pron. 
lesbian Propaganda, such as 


Jessica Tanzer’s Wrapped-up 
Model in ‘Caution’, or Phyllis 


Christopher's ‘Kitz Sex Club’ 


i " . : 
Photo With its Clitoris Operating 


Ma 4 
tual and dental dam 


included, 
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FERHOOD 
\ baseline theme of feminist 
erotic portraits is the power of 
sisterhood, the ties that bind so 
clearly in the work of Diana Blok 
and Marlo Broekmans, the girl 
gangs in Chloe Sherman's 
pictures or Mary Beth Kaufman's 
tribal silhouettes. Women are 
shown living and caring for each 
other, not just as lovers, but as 
women who put women first — 
an erotic and social comrade- 
ship that prides itself on women 
supporting each other. Sister- 
hood is a basic revolutionary 


idea in feminism, and always will 


be as long as women are raised 
to compete against each other 
for men’s attention. 

The very notions of cattiness 
and bitchiness are imprinted in 
our minds as feminine traits. But 
in feminist-flavoured photo- 
graphy, women are shown 
nurturing, mentoring, admiring 
other women — nota cat in sight 
Female unity is a symbol of 
unadulterated joy: it epitomizes 
the shout, ‘Free at Last!’ For 
every lesbian activist, the most 


disillusioning aspect of the 


women’s movement comes when 


you find that even lesbians and 


feminists are not always fair, 


supportive or magnanimous. But 
that disappointing revelation 
only hurts because the ideal is so 
deep; it’s not mere naiveté. 
Utopian feminism és sisterhood, 
a world of self-sufficient women 
who always have a hand, and a 


dream, for each other. 


OPPOSITE, ABOVE: 


CHLOE SHERMAN, 1994, 


Jew Dykes: Ali and Tai. 


OPPOSITE, BELOW: MARY BETH 
Kaurman, 1993, Untitled. 
ABOVE: CHLOE SHERMAN, 1994, 


Mother: Tribe 8 Album Cover. 
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opposite: DAWN LEWIS, 1976, 
Sultry: 

RIGHT: ELFI MIKESCH, DATE 
unknown, Untitled. 

BELOW: PHYLLIS CHRISTOPHER, 


1990, Untitled. 
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Lert: JESSICA TANZER, 
1992, Torso with White Veil. 
OPPOSITE: DIANA BLOK / 
MARLO BROEKMANS, 1979, 


Horses. 
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RIGHT: TEE A. CORINNE, 1992, 
Letting Go. 
OPPOSITE: CLAIRE GAROUTTE, 


1990, Untitled. 
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ABOVE: KISS & TELL / SUSAN 
STEWART (PHOTOGRAPHER), 
PERSIMMON BLACKBRIDGE 
AND LIZARD JONES, 1991, 
From Drawing the Line. 

Lert: ISA MASSU, 1991, 

Kiss & Tell Installation. 
OpPosiITE: DIANA BLOK/ MARLO 


Broekmans, 1979, Mirror, 
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Lert: LOLA FLASH, 1994, 
Tit Kiss. 
opposite: LOLA FLASH, 1994, 


Bacchanal. 


Dy wyatt it mit 


Behind the Camera: 


Interviews with the Artists 


Family “My father’s parents I 
never knew. | was always told 
they were dead and it wasn’t 
till later, at my confirmation — 
we were brought up Lutheran 
— that I found out my father’s 
secret. He was a Russian Jew, 
and his parents disowned him 
when he married my mother. 
When they disowned him, he 
changed his last name. It 
would have been Lipschitz. 
My biggest fear when | was 
going to come out to my 
parents was the thought that 
they might disown me. I 
couldn’t quite imagine it, but 
still there was that little 
question back there.” 


Dawn Lewis 


Family “In 1987 the woman 

| was dating got pregnant. We 
moved in together when she 
was five months expecting. 
Our son is now six years old, 
and being a parent has 
changed my lifestyle quite a 
bit. Now | focus my efforts on 
photographing children. Your 
life does affect your art. I'm 


too tired to go out late at 


night photographing lesbians.” 


SHAR! COHEN 
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Family “1 was the first 
woman in my entire family 
who went to college. When I 
decided I wanted to go, my 
folks said, ‘Well, we don’t 
think you should. You should 
get married, that’s what 
women do. We're not gonna 
help you’ I applied to the Art 
Institute ... and they had said, 
“We don’t accept people right 
out of high school’ — this was 
years ago — ‘we like people 
with life experience, we want 
people who are sure of what 
they want to do’ | got my art 
teachers to write letters of 
reference, and | sent in my 
work and got accepted with a 
scholarship. That summer 
after high school was my birth 
as an artist. I turned eighteen, 
and | left, and | came out to 
San Francisco to go to school.” 


Dawn Lewis 


Family “| grew up in an 
extremely puritanical family: 
very Republican, very 
Christian, very puritanical. 
I'm very familiar with that 
mind-set. All my life I've been 
trying to figure out what my 
relationship is to that, and to 
work against it in some way — 
always preferring the bad girl 
position, you know.” 


SUSAN STEWART 


RIGHT: JESSICA TANZER, 1989, 
Kimo Getting Lucky. 

BELOW: JILL POSENER, 1989, 
Santa Cruz. 

OPPOSITE: JENNIE SULLIVAN, 


1989, Jind. 


Family “My mother was a 
radical feminist, lesbian, in the 
1970s, spelled womyn with a 
‘y’. In my adolescence, we 
used to drive around the 
neighbourhood, and if she saw 
a guy with his shirt off, she’d 
make us wind down the 
window and yell at them to 
put their shirts back on... 

I'm thrilled with how well- 
rounded I’ve become, but at 
the time I did wish she wasn’t 
gay, even though I loved her 
friends. We were really 
tormented at school, and we 
weren't allowed to talk about 
boys in the house or have 
boyfriends. She just liked to 
take things to the extreme. 
She was extreme.” 


JESSICA TANZER 


Family “My older sister 


always had lots of friends 
around the house. They were 
beautiful in that late 1960s 
hippie, sluttish way. We had a 
pool in the backyard and they 
would go skinny-dipping. 
Watching them running 
around the house in their 
underwear and swimming 
naked is a fond memory of 
mine.” 


Tracy Mostovoy 


Family “Sexuality was 
probably what saved my life 
when I was growing up. ! 
became sexual myself very 
young; I had male lovers from 
the time I was thirteen, and 
women lovers from the time 
| was sixteen. | came from a 
battering, abusive, indifferent 
family. My mother, with whom 
I lived most of the time, used 
to beat me up. She was very 
negative about me as an 
artist, about me as an intel- 
ligent person. What | learned 
from lovers, as soon as | found 
| could attract men and women, 
was that self-esteem allowed 
me to cross over from that 
early suicidal person that | was.” 


Tee A. CORINNE 


Coming out “If | were 
twenty now, and came from 
the same family, I'm not so 
sure that | wouid be a dyed-in- 
the-wool lesbian. { probably 
would have ended up in the 
same place, but there would 
be more experimentation in 
my background. The culture 
[now] is more accepting of 
experimentation... in the old 
days if you wanted to experi- 
ment you were ostracized 
immediately. You were just let 
go — poof — you didn’t exist 
any more.” 


Honey Lee CoTTrRett 


ABOVE: CATHERINE OPIE, 1994, 


Pervert — Self Portrait. 


RIGHT: CATHY LEE PROCHAZKA, 
1995, /con. 

BELOW: SUSAN STEWART, 
1993, /ris Fabiola. 

BOTTOM: SHARI COHEN, 1988, 
Pregnant with Love — Self 


Portrait. 


Family “I grew up on a farm 
- corn, soya beans, wheat — 
your basic struggling family 
farm. Where | grew up, you 
work hard, you don’t beat up 
people, you don’t steal. You 
just respect other people. It 
was a very solid upbringing ... 
| appreciate that. It gives mea 
groundedness that | wouldn’t 
have had if I'd come froma 
big city. The other side is the 
boring part, which is why I left 
the farm. In the winter 
especially, there ain't nothing 
to do except go out in the 
barn and crack the ice on the 
cows’ watering dish. You 
know, it’s pitiful.” 


Katie Nites 


Feminist politics “when t 
got out of university and came 
back to Calgary, where | had 
been a teenager, | discovered 
the women’s movement. A 
woman from Rape Relief gave 
a talk about violence against 
women, and suddenly the 
world made sense, | used to 
frantically read feminist 
literature of any kind. Ifit had 
the word ‘feminist’ on it, | was 
reading it. Whatever the 
feminist movement was 
doing, | was there: anti-porn 
slide shows, pickets of porn 
shops, anything.” 
LizarD JONES 


A? 


Family “For the first fifteen 
years of my life, | did nothing 
but ride horses. | didn’t give a 
hoot about anything that 
wasn’t in the country. When 
my dad got Lou Gehrig’s 
disease, | had to stop riding 
*cause it was too expensive. 
| started doing performance. 
I'd always wanted to be an 
actress, and | thought being in 
movies would be the greatest 
thing ever. But | was sick of 
being told that | would have a 
potential career if | lost fifteen 
pounds, or if | could just be 
younger or cuter. One day I 
went for an audition, and they 
wanted me to gain thirty 
pounds. | realized that I did 
have an interest in film, but it 
was in being a creator, the 
director — that was the 
attraction.” 


Romy SuskIN 


Feminist politics «The 
evaluation of women’s bodies, 
and women's self-evaluating 
to conform to some very 
narrow vision of womanhood, 
is one of the perks that men 
get for being men; they get at 
least that little bit more 
power over women. It is a 
message to women that your 
body is not your own.” 
Wenpy Cxapkis 


(Author, Beauty Secrets) 


asove: CATHERINE OPIE, 1985, Pissing. 


opposite: MORGAN GWENWALD, 1982, /7correct View of the Beloved, PI. Series. 


Jill Posener recently made a 
presentation on lesbian 
photography to an undergrad- 
uate art history class. As she 
described various photographers 
and their subjects, one of the 
young men had a particularly 
demanding question for her. 


‘How is it’, he said, ‘that you can 


say “cunt” every time you refer 
to women’s genitals? If I said 
“cunt”, to my girlfriend or 
anyone else, I'd get the back of 
her hand!’ 

Lesbians have actually made 
the world a safe place to say cunt 
... if you respect the proper 


historical antecedents. ‘Cunt’, of 


course, is a woman’s vagina and 


vulva — her pussy, her private 
parts, her sexual pleasure. It's 
also been used as a pejorative 
since the early twentieth century. 
My father, Bill Bright, who's a 
linguist and curious to boot, 
investigated the word for me. He 


explains: 


‘There are related words in 
Dutch and the Scandinavian 
languages. So it has probably 
been in English as long as the 
language has existed. The oldest 
printed occurrence is from 
1230, when a list of streets in 
London included “Gropecunt 


Lane”. That suggests that the 


word was not especially taboo at 
that time. 

‘In 1400 a medical textbook 
says: “In wymmen the necke of 
the bladdre is schort, and is 
maad fast to the cunte” — so 
apparently it was respectable 
terminology then. But in 1622 


I found a source which jokingly 
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LEFT: PHYLLIS CHRISTOPHER, 
1991, Lynn Breedlove from 
Tribe 8. 

opposite: TEE A. CORINNE, 


1986, Isis in the Sky. 
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spells it as “sunt”, suggesting 
that there was some taboo 
associated with it at that time. 
‘It’s interesting that use of the 

word as an insulting term, not 
for the body part but for a 
human being, is quite recent. 
The oldest printed record is only 
from 1929: “What's the cunt 
want to come down ‘ere 


buggering us about for ...?” 


I can’t tell whether the reference 
is (0 a man ora woman. But in 
1932, George Orwell used it in 
referring to a man: “Tell him 
he’s a cunt from me.” * 

While the women’s clitoris is 
the proper pleasure analogy to 
the male penis, in terms of 
Western art, women’s sexuality 
has traditionally not focused on 


their genitalia. Feminine 


sexuality is typically shown by 


her curves, her breasts, her hips 
— or even, in the most risqué 
fashion, her bush. What lies 
beneath her bush, however, has 
only been detailed by two 
groups: hard-core pornograph- 
ers and lesbian/feminist artists. 
Male-oriented Hustler magazine 
and the lesbian underground 


press were the two places where 


you could count on seeing a 
woman's cunt displayed for 
arousal. The difference between 
the two (besides the audience) 
is that, in lesbian work, the cunt 
comes in every authentic style, 
and her presentation is narcis- 
sistic, impudent, even grand. 
There is no great secret to 
the meaning of genital portraits 


— they are as unique as faces, 


and they carry all the meanings 
we associate with women’s 
orgasm, menstruation and 
childbirth. They are a symbol of 
life and joy; and in the same way 
that the phallus is often 
celebrated, cunt pictures are 
undeniably a signature for 
power. A strong woman, in this 
understanding, is not afraid of 


her cunt, either of looking at it 


OPPOSITE: PHYLLIS 
curistopHer, 1991, Uvifilled. 
ABOVE: TEE A. CORINNE, 1978, 


Surrender. 


or of naming it. She can 
appreciate other women’s cunts 
for their beauty and the audacity 
of their display, as well as their 
signal to arouse. 

Although there have been a 
million conflicts in feminist 
politics over eroticism and 
sexuality, there has always been 
a unified camp regarding the 


need for women to love their 


genitals. Enjoying masturbation 
is practically considered an 
accomplishment among 
feminists, rather than something 
one would take for granted, as 
most men do. 

There is a special feminist 
homage to be made in any 
discussion of cunt portraiture: to 
Betty Dodson, the enormously 


talented writer and painter who 


literally changed the female 
world when she self-published 
Liberating Masturbation in 
1974. Her descriptions of solo 
sex were accompanied by her 
exquisite illustrations of many 
different women’s pussies. 

A woman was lucky if she 
saw Dodson’s illustrations as an 
introduction to female sex. 


Commercial porn is often the 


first opportunity a woman gets to 
see what other women’s vulvas 
look like, which can be both 
thrilling and misleading. 
Hairlessness, which can be 
evocative and beautiful for the 
camera, is nevertheless 
bewildering when it is shown as 
the norm for adult females. 
Lesbian cunt portraits are 


sometimes shaved, but more 
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often hairy, sometimes shown off 
the way a man might display his 


hairy chest. In one Tee Corinne 


cunt portrait, from her ‘I 
series, the pubic hair is silver 
white with age (and presumably 
with commensurate pussy 
wisdom). 

The first lesbian criticism of 
cunt pictures appeared only in 
the 1980s. This was not because 
of any puritanical distaste, but 
because many lesbians felt that 
the image had become the only 
picture that was acceptable to 
the community, that daring to 
show women’s faces and 
fantasies was the territory that 
was ignored in the cunt-positive 
presentation of women’s 
sexuality, Some women felt the 
association between cunt and 
nature was condescending and 
old-fashioned 

The best cunt photographs 
show more than just beautiful 
composition. Cunt imagery is not 
necessarily ‘ovular’. It can be 
very aggressive, as when a cunt 
adopts the cock-like attitude, 
seen in photographs here by 
Phyllis Christopher and Jamie 
Griffiths. Lesbian cock- 
consciousness is just the latest 
twist on cunt: proclaiming big 
clits, the dildo as genital signifier 
or gender distorter — a symbol 
of lesbian braggadocio and 


desire. 


OPPOSITE, ABOVE: JAMIE 
Grirritns, 1995, Hope's Glory. 
OPPOSITE, BELOW: HONEY LEE 
cotrre er, 1990, Nind, 4th July. 
ABOVE: JENNIFER GILLMOR, 


1991, Untitled. 


Morgan Gwenwald’s 


‘Incorrect View of the Beloved’ is 
one of my favorite cunt shots. 
She focused straight up from the 
floor into a headless woman's 
pussy, showing an angular figure 
with her hands on her hips and 
her cunt in your face. Gwenwald’s 
tongue-in-cheek title says it all, 
satirizing the claim that women 
are objectified when their 
genitals are exposed so blatantly, 
when their facelessness is judged 


as anonymity. | may not know 


this Beloved’s name, but she is 
anything but a blank sheet of 
paper. Her cunt is not so much 
being peered at, as it is 
advancing upon us. 

Women’s genital portraiture 
would simply not be contro- 
versial if there were not such a 
strong taboo against nudity and 
female self-knowledge. Because 


a women’s vulva and clitoris are 


not as apparent to her as a man’s 


genitals, she has no guarantee of 


their visibility unless she parts 


her lips, holds up a mirror and 
looks. A man simply gazes south 
and there it is. Girls are brought 
up to protect their virtue — in 
part, by being prevented from 
exploring their genitalia. 
Fortunately, those preventive 
measures have failed over and 


over again. 
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I can't help but fantasize that the 
movie star James Dean was in 
reality a lesbian, a butch lesbian 
with silver-screen trappings. The 
butch is the ultimate romantic 
lesbian figure, androgynous to- 
die-for, an icon of outsider status 


and forbidden desire. There 


isn’t a dyke alive who hasn't 
either wanted to be her or to be 
seduced by her. 

You might say Dean is a 
pretty recent model to base 
lesbian mythology on, but we 
only drop his name because 


Jimmie Dean is famous, unlike 


the majority of lesbians, Butch 
style absolutely predated Dean; 
it predated Hollywood. Butch- 


ness has always appeared as the 
lesbian version of eroticized 
masculinity, the most romantic 
and yearning character of 


masculine charisma. 


Butch character has more 
variation than a thumbprint, but 
it gets easily tagged for its 
celluloid qualities: sullen, 
sensitive, misunderstood, 
artistic, inarticulate, beautiful, 
defiant, tender, yearning, 


incomplete without her woman, 


tough, muscled, obsessive, 
smoking and of course tragic. 
Butches are not always 
sulking or brooding, but they 
definitely carry a weight. The 
butch is not always a working- 
class character, but a strong 


sense of her body, and especially 


OPPOSITE: LOLA FLASH, 1994, 
Self Portrait. 

RIGHT: TRACY MoSsTOVOY, 
1992, Butch on Butch — Which 


Is Which? 


her hands, will identify the 
upper-class butch in her 
otherwise rarefied environment 
Butches do not always look like 
achingly beautiful boys, but in 
their boyishness, after all, 
persists the imagination and 
dreaminess that have kept them 
alive this long. 
Of course, there are 
itly successful butches 
ve made a lot of money 
iered professional 
im. But there is zo butch 
vho hasn't paid the price for 
delying feminine convention — 
and that price is always vicious. 
That's why every kind of lesbian 
— be she femme, androgynous, 
punk or executive — intuitively 
comprehends the butch image. 
Lesbians know, even if only 
grudgingly, that the butch is only 
showing on the outside what 
every single lesbian has faced at 
some time in her life. Many 
lesbians don't like to face that 
legend, because of the pain it 
represents: the prejudice 
against women who don't look 
or act like a women is supposed 


to. A part of butch eroticism is 


based on this pain, its poignancy 


and defiance — on how relentless 


a butch has to be to live her life 
on her own gender-imaginative 
terms. Her stubbornness is 
erotically palatable. Yet in 
addition to her gender- 
stereotype confrontation, the 
aspect that turns butch 
portraiture into virtual lesbian 
pornography is that when we 
look at butches, we are looking 
at hunger for women. 


Although ‘butch’ is a 


vernacular used among gay men 
as well, it means something 
different among lesbians. Butch 
traditionally means desire for 
femmes — not to be feminine, 
but to be embraced and 
completed by its opposite. My 
friend Shar Rednour once 
complained after a quarrel that 
her butch lover ‘acts as if I've got 
her identity in my back pocket’ 
Honey Lee Cottrell, who has 
produced some of the most vivid 


butch portraits I've ever seen, 


responded, ‘What do you mean, 
“she acts”? Her identity és in 
your back pocket.’ 

Butches find in their dream 
girls — or dream tricks — the 
ingredient that makes butch 
sexuality tick like a clock. The 
gears are engaged. The 
butch/femme couple present the 
message that the femme is 
desirable to men — and yet 
continually rejects them. The 
femme'’s active rejection of men 


is part of the butch’s self-image. 


By the same token, the butch’s 
arm around her girlfriend 
queers the femme, makes her 
stand apart from other straight 
women, even though she may 
dress like them. She is special, 
and unmistakably gay. It’s got to 
be a two-way deal. Without her 
butch, the femme looks like just 
another straight girl, maybe a 
little more knowing than most 
Without her femme, the butch is 
a small-time outsider, invisible. 


Some butches are “gayer’ 


ABOVE: PHYLLIS CHRISTOPHER, 
1994, Untitled. 
OPPOSITE: CATHY LEE 


PROCHAzKA, 1989, /di/'C/!. 


than others; those are the ones 
who seek and desire a masculine 
rather than femme complement. 
There are butch/butch couples 
who are more inspired by gay 
men’s relationships than the 
butch/femme design. Plenty of 
butch women are each other's 
best friends, sometimes fuck- 
buddies, sometimes lifelong 
companions 
Again, my butch/femme 
confidante Shar points out that 
what's compelling about the 
| emme couple's /mage is 
uavays signals SEX, These 
iously fucking each 
o femmes together 
haring lipstick; two 
jogether could be fixing 
or spraying graffiti 
viown. But the picture of 
hutch/femme together is an 
unmistakable sex statement 
the question ‘What are you?” 
among lesbians is not an idle 
astrological matter. Being butch, 
femme or the ambivalent kiki 
constituted the pre-feminist 
zodiac for all gay women’s 
relationships. With women’s 
liberation came a disdain for the 
relationships and labels that 
smacked of boy-girl relations 
Butch and femme persisted, 
however, throughout yuppie 
conformity, women’s music and 
consciousness-raising, In fact 


feminist consciousness raised 


itself to such a level of 
sophistication that, by the 1980s, 
a new generation of lesbians 
were making butch and femme 
their own fashion — part camp 
and part earnest erotic ambition. 
One last thing about 
butch/femme sex: it grows on 
you. Nobody pops out of the 
womb with such a sensitivity to 
gender. [t's not something you 
discover overnight, like a lost 
virginity. Butch character is a 


brew; it is sex experience; it is 


oppression, courage and 
appre 0 for masculine ego. 
Wi sce any woman who 


‘ich title or shoots 
‘ch photograph, 
on this: it took a 


lo that 


opposite: LAURENCE JAUGEY- 
Pacer, 1991, Untitled. 
RIGHT: JESSICA TANZER, 1989, 


Bear and Aphra 2. 


SARAS LARA 


oc 


Family “| always try to 
impress my father with my 
freelance jobs, especially if it 
has something to do with 
some Jewish organization or 
lawyers, or something like 
that. | haven’t mentioned to 
him that I'm in this book, 
because | don’t think that he 
thinks erotica is beautiful. 
When I had my graduation 
show, | had that [nude] picture 
of me and the motorcycle 
exhibited in the front window 
of the Sutter Street gallery... 
but when my parents came I 
took it down and put 
something else there.” 


SHAR! COHEN 


Camera “Tee Corinne and 
Ruth Mountaingrove had a 
little advertisement in one of 
the women’s newspapers that 
I read in Indiana. They said 
that they were running 
women’s photography 
workshops in southern 
Oregon - ‘Ovulars’. It was just 
all these women sharing their 
pictures, teaching stuff, taking 
their clothes off and taking 
photos. I was kinda nervous 
but by day two it was OK. | 
was going, ‘Wow, we're notin 
Kansas any more. I can just 
take my clothes off and take 


photos and nobody cares.” 


Katie NILES 


el jai 


opposite: GON BUURMAN, 
1990, Lesbo Gang-Bang. 
aBove: HONEY LEE COTTRELL, 
1985, Cassie and Laurie. 

Lert: DiANA BLOK / MARLO 


BROEKMANS, 1980, Tiger. 


Family “I once showed my 
grandmother a postcard of 
two women making love, and 
that was very courageous of 
me. My grandmother is very 
xenophobic... After | had 
come out to my family, she 
and I were having fights about 
America — about the Vietnam 
war, racial issues, the riots in 
Detroit — talking about 
politics and difference in 
America. | was right in the 
middle of an argument with 
her and she told me I should 
go back to Paris. | think I 
knew that there were 
expatriate lesbians living in 
Paris, but it was so amazing 
that my grandmother named 
a place that I could go to if! 
didn’t like it here — so funny, 
but she was serious. She 
intended it as an insult and as 
a mark of her opinions: 
people in America did such 
and such, and if | didn’t like it 
there was some place | could 
go back to.” 


Honey Lee CoTrrett 


Family “My dad hasn't had a 
very good relationship with 
any of the women that I’ve 
been lovers with. He didn't 
like my women lovers because 


they were too femme. Can 


you imagine?” = 


Honey Lee Corrrett 
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Coming out “When | was 
fifteen, | said to my mother, ‘I 
think I’m a lesbian. | had 
recently seen the D. H. 
Lawrence film The Fox [which 
features a lesbian relation- 
ship]. | went to the movie 
theatre on my own, and | 
came away with this blinding 
headache — you know, that 
kind of throbbing in your head 
when you've just been told 
you have a fatal disease. My 
whole body was shuddering.” 


Jit PosENER 


Butch “| was forever going to 
lesbian conferences, 
International Women's Day, 
or whatever it was. That's 
where | first saw the 
precursors of the 
Dworkin/MacKinnon anti- 
porn slides. The conferences 
were also where | met my 
lovers; but increasingly | was 
finding that things | wanted to 
do in bed were not OK with 
people... Penetration, for 
fuck’s sake. To find a woman 
who would be willing to get 
fucked was a hard bloody task. 
Particularly by somebody like 
me, who then didn’t want to 
get fucked herself. That was 
absolutely a no-no.” 


Jit POSENER 


ABOVE: JAMIE GRIFFITHS, 


1995, Hope. 
opposite: JENNIE SULLIVAN, 


1988, re. 


Coming OUT “1 had sexuat 


experiences as a child with 
other girls. Then when my 
mother became sick, | didn’t 
have any sexual experiences 
until after she died, because 

I was very emotionally dis- 
traught, and my father wasn’t 
around. | was thirteen when 
she told me she was dying. So 
I was very terrified what 
would become of me, and it 
was an overwhelming thing, 
eating me inside. After my 
mother died, | had a great 
sense of freedom, because she 
had died and | had survived. 

| graduated college, | started 
working in the film business, 

I was able to support myself. 

I didn’t have anyone that | 
cared about embarrassing. 

I didn’t have any fear of my 
family being ashamed, that so 
many women seem to have.” 


Barsie PAINTER 


§/M “I never have been a 
super black hankie, and I never 
will be a super black hankie. 
S/M taught me a lot about sex, 
and how to speak about it, and 
how to say what I wanted; but 
at other times, | would put 
myself in situations where I 
would be bottoming quite 
heavily just to experience it, 
and getting alienated.” 


DELLA GRACE 
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Coming out «a tesbian 
theatre group came to my 
college, and our drama 
department gave a party for 
them like we always do. One 
woman there kept flirting 
with me. | distinctly 
remember | was saying 
something like, ‘My fondest 
wish is -’, and she interrupted 
me, ‘Oh, to be in bed with 
me. And I said, ‘Yes, how did 
you know?’ | was giving it back 
to her, and it didn’t even 
occur to me. But we fell 
madly in lust, which | of 
course mistook for love, 
because that was a woman 
and not a man.” 


C. L. PROCHAZKA 


family “My [biological] 
father doesn’t know anything 
about me as an artist. 
Nothing. He took me out to 
dinner when | got to LA, and 
he was telling me all about 
the cousins. He started to tell 
me about one male cousin 
who wasn’t married, and then 
went on to say, ‘But he dates a 
lot’ And | almost thought he 
was going to give me an 
opening. He looked at my 
tattoo, and that was it. He 
doesn’t want to know. He 
really doesn’t want to know.” 


DELLA GRACE 


OPPOSITE: CHLOE SHERMAN, 
1994, Two Big Guys — Flip and 
Tantrum. 

ABOVE: ROMY SUSKIN, 1994, 
Untitled. 

RIGHT: MARY BETH KAUFMAN, 


1993, Getting to Know Amy. 


Coming out «1 atways knew 1 
was a lesbian. When I was 
about sixteen, I had an erotic 
dream about my best friend. 

I woke up, and I knew I had 
the dream, and | couldn’t deal 
with it. | went back to sleep. 

| blocked it out for a whole 
year, and it was one of the 
most depressed years of my 
life. | went to a psychiatrist; 
he gave me antidepressants.” 


PHyLus CHRISTOPHER 


Schooldays “Punk rock 
started happening, and that 
alienating music really made 
sense to me. | became 
girlfriends with this notorious 
lesbian jock, and our two little 
social groups didn’t make any 
sense. She was pretty out. She 
was popular at school, she 
was into sports, and running 
for class president. So 
everyone knew her, and 
everyone knew me asa 
completely different kind of 
person who would never be 
hanging out with that type. 
When the two of us got 
together, everybody knew 
there was no other reason 
we'd be friends unless we 
were lovers. Everyone was 
always screaming ‘dyke’ and 
‘lesbian’ at me all the time. ” 


PHYLLIS CHRISTOPHER 


Coming out “t grew up with 
a lesbian mom who wanted a 
gay family. So when | ‘came 
out’, it was backwards 


because | came out about 


liking men and being bisexual. 


It was hard, because the 
people closest to me felt that 
| was a traitor. But that’s just 
the way | am. I had to accept 
the fact; it didn’t matter how 
anybody else felt about it.” 


Jessica TANZER 


Coming out “I came out to 
myself at fifteen years when | 
had my first girlfriend. We 


would spend every waking 


hour having sex. Pure nirvana. 


I came out to my family at 
eighteen years; by then, | was 
a hard-core punk-rock dyke.” 


Tracy Mostovoy 


Lesbian POIN “My work is 
basically suggestive with few 
blatant sex acts. I find people 
often see my work as almost 
hard-core; but if one really 
looks at it, there are no sexual 
acts, just preludes and erotic 
fantasy.” 


Tracy Mostoyoy 


ABOVE: CATHERINE Opie, 1990, 
Chicken 

LEFT: PHYLLIS CHRISTOPHER, 
1991, Elvis Herselvis. 
OPPOSITE, ABOVE: 

Romy Susxin, 1994, U/nfitled. 
OPPOSITE, BELOW: 


CHLOE SHERMAN, 1994, 


Untitled. 


Coming out “When t came 
to the university, | was like, 
‘Do people really do this? 
Wow. | met this woman in my 
PE class — the classic PE dyke 
type — and she was my first 
lover. We actually lived 
together for eight years after 
college, and we were 
schoolteachers ... She wanted 
to be a real professional; she 
was real closeted and I 

wasn’t ... | saw this ad one 
time, something about a 
woman’s play —and | thought, 
this sounds kinda cool ... So I 
went to the play and they had 
these little business cards for 
a women’s bookshop, but | 
didn’t go there for a long 
time. I was still real nervous 
and shy. So | would drive by 
about once a week, but I 
wouldn't go in. About two 
months later, I finally thought, 
‘This is stupid, | have to stop 
and go in. ... | felt real 
comfortable. | saw these 
[lesbian feminist] magazines, 
and that’s where I first saw 
Womanspirit. | kept looking 
through it ’cause it had lots of 
photos.” 


Katie NILES 


Butch “lam aretired mom, 


so to speak; a butch, very 
butch, outlaw dyke.” 


JENNIE SULLIVAN 


Coming out “| did lead a 
double life for a number of 
years. | was straight in the 
1970s, an artist and a feminist, 
and ! was very active in 
Calgary. | lived with a man. 
While | was doing that, | had a 
studio. | was producing my 
first lesbian porn. | was 
terrified of it. | was getting my 
straight girlfriends to pose for 
me - them in bed, naked, 
these bizarre narratives. This 
is where my juice was. 

But in my political life, | was 
picketing Red Hot Video [an 
adult video store] and 
organizing Take Back the 
Night marches. | had this 
incredibly intense, erotic thing 
happening in my work, which | 
didn’t show to hardly anybody. 
1 came out during my 
pregnancy, but I still wasn’t 
vocalizing it to people. In my 
mind, | was dreaming about 
women.” 


SUSAN STEWART 


§/ K “Drummer magazine 
[the pornographic leather 
‘magazine for gay men] was as 
much an influence to me as 

: Coming to Power.” 


_ PHYLLIS CHRISTOPHER 


OPPOSITE: ROMY SUSKIN, 1994, 
Untitled. 
ABOVE: CLAIRE GAROUTTE, 


1988, slave falcon. 


Coming out “Campness is 
part of the gay survival mode. 
I came out with that kind 

of campness when it was 
impossible to address the 
dominant structures directly. 
Instead, you played it out - 

in your private scenes, in the 
bar scenes — and were very 
scathing. Camp was cleansing.” 


Honey Lee Cottrett 


First pictures, first camera 
“It’s a strange story, but 
photography changed my life 
more than twenty years ago — 
probably saved my life. It gave 
me the strength to leave a 
marriage | was being battered 
in. My photography paved the 
way for a whole new life for 
me and my two sons.” 


JENNIE SULLIVAN 


Schooldays «1 reatty was a 
little hellion; | was a little 
juvenile delinquent. I got 
picked up by the cops for the 
first time when I was five. I'd 
run away from school, I’d 
climbed out of the bus 
window....” 


Detta GRACE 


Butch “| have, certainly, 
more of a butch persona than 
anything. When I started out 
it was called androgynous.” 


MorGAN GWENWALD 
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Butch “I see sexy, girly 
women all the time, and 
sometimes | think, ‘She's a 
fox’, but it’s never the same 
intensity as when I see a really 
masculine woman, a butch. 
| use that word loosely, and 
I don’t want it to be misinter- 
preted, ’cause | never mistake 
them for men - the women I’m 
attracted to. | don’t particu- 
larly want them to act like men 
in bed. Actually, | don’t at all. | 
want to be able to make love 
to every part of their body.” 


Romy SusKIN 


Shooting sex «1 said to my 
friends, ‘| want you to put 
make-up on, and just don’t 
mind me. Just do what you 
do.’ | didn’t intervene at all. | 
just sat there with the camera 
and they just played. They 
were so high from playing 
with each other and putting 
make-up on and worshipping 
themselves, worshipping each 
other. Men can't do this, even 
if they're drag queens. Men 
don’t grow up doing this, they 
didn’t grow up having lessons 
on how to shave their armpits. 
When they‘re twelve, that 
magic time when they 
could've put lip gloss on, they 
didn’t grow up having that. 
They will never have that.” 


C. L. PROCHAZKA 


asove: DELLA Grace, 1994, Jack's Back II. opposite: DELLA Grace, 1994, Jackie Il. 


Schooldays «1 went to the 


Art Institute, without any 
support from my family, and 
I became student senate 
president... The reason I 
started doing photography 
was, after my second year 
there, | spent my entire grant 
cheque on a motorcycle and 
leathers. | cut my hair and 
went back into classes, 
showing them these explicit 
sexual pictures, and they were 
reeling with shock. They were 
not ready for their student 
senate president to come 
back as a leather dyke.” 


DELLA GRACE 


§/K “| was attending a 
workshop on sexuality... I 
decided to raise the subject of 
what happens if one reads or 
feels that which is in conflict 
with one’s “feminist feelings”. 
Is it not OK to read it, to 
think it? Surely it’s healthier 
to express it somehow. | 
referred to Coming to Power 
as an example, and there was 
this shock in the room. Real 
shock. As soon as | said that, 

| experienced this group 
reaction for the first time: 
‘Something’s happened to Jill. 
She’s been taken from us, her 
soul has been taken. Jill is 
contaminated.” 


Jit PoSENER 
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Cruising “When | first 
decided to have sex as a 
lesbian, | went to a bar, picked 
up a woman and took her 
home. | still have sex in bars, 

1 just love those sort of things. 
But you go to a feminist group 
and they’re horrified; they 
don’t want people to have sex 
in their bars.” 


Barsie PAINTER 


S/K “When | came to New 
York there was a debate 
about S/M in the community, 
and | was a member of 
Lesbian Sex Mafia. | published 
a small photograph in the 
local woman’s newspaper, 
WomanNews ~a picture of 
candle wax on a woman's 
breast, which drew enormous 
amounts of hate mail. People 
suggested that it was really a 
man dripping it on a woman, 
and of course that was ‘bad’. 
One woman wrote that it was 
actually a knife with blood 
dripping on it, which | thought 
was really taking artistic 
liberty with the shot. 

The raging hate mail is what 
prompted me to take more 
pictures. | thought it was 
ridiculous that women were 
so upset by other women 
enjoying their sexuality.” 


Barsie PAINTER 


Lerr: BARBIE PAINTER, 1986, 
Born Ready. 

Bevow: BARBIE PAINTER, 
1986, Road Trip, Self Portrait. 
OPPOSITE: CHLOE ATKINS, 


1992, Untitled 


Shooting sex «1 wanted to 
do pictures that nobody else 
had ever done. From the time 
I was in graduate school, | 
started trying to find ways to 
do lovemaking pictures, every- 
thing from simple kissing 
pictures to drawings of wrest- 
lers. I tried to show how bodies 
could interact, that was what 
fascinated me most. That was 
what | had the most trouble 
locating precedents for in art.” 


Tee A. CorINNE 


Femme “In Omaha there 
wasn’t such a thing as a 
femme lesbian; they didn’t 
exist. My girlfriend and | went 
to the ballet, and | wore my 
antique black lace - I 
collected antique clothing 
long before it was popular — 
and | had heels on, We went 
to this lesbian bar afterwards, 
and they wouldn’t serve me 
because they thought I was 
straight ... Everybody else in 
there was in jeans and flannel 
shirts, and | was like, ‘Why 
aren’t you serving me?’ and 
they said, ‘Well, you just don’t 
belong here.’ And | said, 
‘What do you mean?’ ‘Well, 
this is a lesbian bar’ And I 
said, ‘Yes, | know. And | said, 
‘Ll went to the ballet — this is 
what I wear to the ballet.” 


C. L. PROCHAZKA 
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Butch “Feminists have a hard 
time with butch women 
because they stand out, the 
same way a lot of gay men 
don’t like effeminate men. 
They see it as a choice you've 
made, and the wrong choice. 
But I don’t really see it as a 
choice; this is how I’ve always 
lived, you know. If you look 
too butch I think it makes 
them very uncomfortable; 
they don’t trust you.” 


Bari PAINTER 


Money ond fame «1 aidne 
grow up thinking of myself as 
an artist. ‘Artists are weird, 
you can’t be an artist; 
teaching would be a good 
thing for you to do, because 
then if you don’t get married, 
you can always be a teacher.’ 
That’s what my mother told 
me. | wonder occasionally 
what my life would have been 
like had | gone to school to 
study art. But it just wasn’t on 
the cards, they never would 
have paid for it; it wasn’t 
allowed. When you're on the 
farm, artists are not 
acceptable. | never learned 
how to market myself, and 
somehow I’m not interested 
in the business part. | just 
want to do the photos.” 


Katie NILES 


ABOVE: LAURENCE JAUGEY- 
Pacer, 1994, Untitled. 

RIGHT: LAURENCE JAUGEY~ 
Pacer, 1994, Untitled 
OPPOSITE: LAURENCE JAUGEY- 


Pacer, 1994, Uyi/illed. 
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ABOVE: KATIE NILES, 1994, 
Butch. 
OPPOSITE: MORGAN GWENWALD, 


1983, Even Femmes Go Down. 


Sex — authentic sex — rarely 
looks like it feels. How can we 
see what it feels like inside a 
lover's body — to be filled up, to 
be on the edge, to be melting? 
There is a tremendous emphasis 
in pornography to look real, to 
capture the beyond-a-doubt 


authenticity. And yet many of 


sex’s real pleasures reveal nothing 
superficial to the naked eye. 

1 once looked at the work of 
an artist who had devoted herself 
to photographing a couple 
engaged in tribadism: the act of 
rubbing, humping — mons to 
mons — to orgasm. I knew 


perfectly well the sexual 


excitement of the act; but to our 


mutual despair, it looked like a 
pair of beached whales, with 
one woman seemingly squashing 
the other. Back to the drawing 
board. 

Later that week, I saw an old 
print of the sci-fi punk thriller 


movie, Liquid Sky, where the 


hapless heroine Margaret, 
infused with an alien succubus, 
finds that every person she fucks 
evaporates at the moment they 
climax. Margaret's nasty lover 
Arienne straddles her belly as if 
astride a pony, riding and 
humping her, panting, ‘Kill me, 


kill me.’ She grips one of 


Margaret's legs, clenches her 
jaw, and comes like a ton of 
bricks — poof, disappearing into 
dust. Now that was tribadism. 

It's no mean trick to make 
sex look real, to photograph the 
feelings when all you have in 
front of you is positions. 


Lesbian-made erotica has felt a 


special obligation to authenticity, 
since, to a woman, each artist is 
in revolt from the contrived 
pornographic notions of lesbian 
sex. 

Commercial conventions of 
lesbian sex are crushingly 
formulaic: lesbians are youthful 
and feminine; lesbians excel in 
oral sex; lesbians air-tongue- 
kiss; lesbian sex focus is their 
breasts-ass-labia, in that order. 
Never will you see a focus on 
lesbian hands, which in 
commercial porn are only 
noticeable for their press-on 
nails or absurd length. On the 
rare occasions in mainstream 
porn when lesbians fuck each 
other, they have an egg-beater 
quality about them, rapidly 
vibrating and churning into 
exhaustion rather than reaching 
any definitive climax. Ultimately, 
commercial girl/girl sex suffers 
from the same ignorance that 
marks every other kind of 
xenophobia or racism. 

Hey, there are exceptions — 
I've made a career of searching 
for good lesbian scenes in 
standard adult videos and 
magazines. I've written up a 
couple of dozen worthy can- 
didates out of thousands viewed. 
Certainly, there are real lesbian 

models who work with this 
formula. The sex industry is 


filled with bisexual and lesbian 


OPPOSITE: 


PHYLLIS CHRISTOPHER, 1988, 


Untitled. 


ABOVE: TRACY MosTovoy, 1987, 


Untitled. 
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women, but they are not paid to 


show their individual s 


uality 
Lesbian-made sex pictures, 
however, are the epitome of 


individuality; that is their 


alling 
card. The lesbian photographers 
who photograph live sex are 
pioneers in documentary 
presentation, whether they start 
with that intention or not. The 
‘models’ are invariably real 


women who are genuine loy 


'S, 
often newly in love, politically 
inspired and, by necessity, 
exhibitionistic. It is the way they 
make love to each other that 
draws us into their universe, not 
the displays of a lesbian sex 
manual. 

There are num 
representations oi | 
doing it in this bo: 
masturbation, rom: 
lovemaking, gang-| fuck- 
buddies fooling arc 
time lovers relishing 
familiarity. There are no 
actresses here in the pro- 
fessional sense. It is both the 
limiting and conversely the 
exhilarating condition of lesbian 
sex photography that prompts 
the women to risk showing their 
sexuality on camera; they are not 


doing it for cash prizes and 


brownie points. They have a very 
personal message that they want 
to impart about how beautiful 


they think their sex is: their thrill 


OPPOSITE: JESSICA TANZER, 
1989, Bear and Aphia 1. 
ABOVE: MORGAN GWENWALODO, 


1991, /1 the Ice House. 
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to its differences, their self- 
recognition as dykes 

Strangely, as lesbian chic and 
gay acceptability invades the 
professional media world, we 
are entering an era where 
photographers will be able to 
‘hire’ models to effect the 
lesbian look of sexuality. The 
innocence and incorruptibility of 


grass-roots expression will be 


transformed. Many 


photographers will jump at the 
chance to work with women 
outside their small circle of 
volunteers, to create pictorials 
that are not autobiographies on 
demand. It’s hard to know now 
what the trade-off will be, but 
lesbian sex as a genre will 
probably never see this kind of 


‘just out’ signature again. 


aspove: DIANA BLOK / MARLO 
Broexmans, 1980, /he Bile. 
OPPOSITE, ABOVE: DAWN LEwis, 
1987, Pool Table. 

OPPOSITE, BELOW: PHYLLIS 


CuristopHer, 1980, Untitled. 


RIGHT: DAWN LEWIS, 1988, 
Ménage a trois. 
BELOW: GON BUURMAN, 1991, 


From Aan Hartstocht geen 


gebrek. 
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Lert: TEE A. CORINNE, 1992, 
Journey. 
BEeLow: BARBIE PAINTER, 


1986, Sex in the Dunes. 


ABOVE: JILL POSENER, 1991, 


Susie and Roma. 


OPPOSITE: PARMINDER SEKHON, 


1994, Untitled. 
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Butch “was saying to 
myself, ‘I’m not going to be a 
butch or a femme. I’m 
wearing trousers, I’m not 
wearing makeup, do I have to 
be butch?’ When | first walked 
into a club and I saw very 
butch and femme girls, and | 
didn’t identify with that kind 
of crowd, | freaked out 
because I said, ‘No, I’m nota 
lesbian, because | don’t 
identify with being a butch or 
a femme, and I thought, ‘I 
can’t be a lesbian then.” 


LAURENCE JAUGEY-PAGET 


Sex “| masturbated 
constantly as a child, and my 
parents always found me. 
They didn’t think their little 
six-year-old Barbie doll should 
be doing such things. My 
mother had been a chemist at 
Hoffman-LaRoche and had 
always depended on medicine 
for everything. She ground up 
vitamin C pills every morning, 
dissolved them in hot water, 
and put it in the orange juice. 
So she took me to a doctor 
when I was six years old and 
had me put on medications 
for masturbating. If | touched 
myself in the front | got one 
type of shot, and if! was 
playing in the back I got the 
other.” 


Barsie PAINTER 


ABOVE: KATIE NILES, 1978, 
Untitled. 
OPPOSITE: JESSICA TANZER, 


1989, Bear and Aphra. 


Femme “one of the models 
in a shoot I did for On Our 
Backs turned out to be a male- 
to-female transsexual. My pre- 
judice on that subject was that 
Elexis [the model] was more 
of a woman than | am. The 
minute | saw her | recognized 
her as super-woman, a super- 
ferme. | associate her with all 
of these female qualities that t 
could never muster, and, as a 
matter of fact, don’t want to 
muster.” 


Honey Lee CorTrett 


§/ K “It’s really identifying 
SIM as SIM that becomes so 
difficult. You know, you can 
get people to do different 
things, as long as they don’t 
see it as something that their 
friends would object to. 
There's all different realms. 
So it’s not as guaranteed as 
you would hope, when you 
hear someone's into S/M. But 
it shows a willingness, you 
know, to talk openly and to 
try a lot of different things — 
things that are not considered 
vanilla or gentle sex.” 


Barsie PAINTER 


Money and fame «The need 


to do art is constant; yet the 


amount I can do is in direct 
proportion to my income.” 


C. L. PROCHAZKA 
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First dirty picture «1 found a 


print of a sculpture of a satyr 
figure going down ona 
woman, from Hellenistic 
Greece. The book said it was 
in the Vatican collection. | 
must have been twenty-three 
years old, and this was ina 
friend’s library. It was so 
exciting that I spent hours 
copying it. That was one of 
the first sexual pictures I'd 
seen.” 


Tee A. CORINNE 


First pictures, first camera 
“| had a Kodak Instamatic. I 
was at a girl scout jamboree, 
and my best friend was 
holding up a mirror, and her 
name was Cathy also. | took a 
picture of her holding the 
mirror so that I was reflected 
back. That was my very first 


photograph.” 


C. L. PROCHAZKA 


Shooting sex «1 had this 
terrible habit of taking sets 


home from work. | had this 


big old house in Brooklyn, and 


I had sex parties there. So | 
would often set up different 


sets, different rooms from 


commercial work | was doing.” 


Barsic PAINTER 


ABOVE: PHYLLIS CHRISTOPHER, 


1987, Untitled. 

RIGHT: TRACY MosTovoy, 
1987, Virgin Mary. 
OPPOSITE: JESSICA TANZER, 


1992, Quality Pie. 
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hot the room gets, among 


other things, ’cause I try to 
keep it very warm for them. I 
haven't disrobed as a way of 
equalizing the relationship to 
my models. Ina way, taking off 
my clothes felt threatening to 
them rather than encouraging.” 


Tee A. CORINNE 


First pictures, first camera 
“Painting was my major, 
Then, because | wanted to 
learn other things, I started 
taking photography classes. 

I thought, ‘I want to blow 
these people away. My life is 
something different, and what 
| want is to take pictures of 
my lover, this beautiful 
woman, and I’m gonna show 
them? | didn’t think it would 
be so controversial really, 
because there's a lot of nude 
photography. But | would 
bring in pictures of my lover 
masturbating — and it pushed 
some people’s buttons.” 


Dawn Lewis 


Money and fame «the 
hardest thing for any artist to 
do is work on in the face of 
criticism, indifference and 
very puny financial rewards.” 


Tee A. CoRINNE 
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First pictures, first comera 
“| started taking pictures in 
junior high. It was my way of 
making sense of the world, if! 
could. | was bored all the time 
as a child. When I had to do 
things like family picnics and 
things that | hated to do, I 
would take a camera, and that 
would entertain me.” 


PHYLLIS CHRISTOPHER 


First pictures, first camera 
“Photography actually was my 
dad's thing, it was his hobby. 
When | was a little kid, he 
always had all these fancy 
cameras, [and] he hada 
darkroom. As we [kids] got 
bigger, he sorta said, ‘Well, 
the stuff’s there if you want to 
use it’ He didn’t really take 
the time to show us, he just 
said, ‘Here’s the stuff, here’s a 
book, do it” That’s how it 
happened.” 


Katie NILES 


Shooting SCX “1 took a lot of 
erotic photographs between 
1975 and 1979 that were done 
with big groups of women. 
There would be seven or eight 
women at the house... We'd 
have the women sit in rocking 
chairs, with a mirror on the 
tripod so they could see what 
we could see.” 


Tee A. CORINNE 


ABOVE: DELLA GRACE, 1988, 
From the Ruff Sex Series 
OPPOSITE, ABOVE: PHYLLIS 
CHRISTOPHER, 1987, 
Untitled. 

OPPOSITE, BELOW: 

ELFI MIKESCH, DATE 


unknown, Utilled. 


Shooting sex “1 took 
pictures of myself with dildos 
because of what happened to 
dildos in the lesbian 
community. Initially, dildos 
were such frightening and 
disgusting objects that no one 
would claim them except in 
secret ... Then lesbians did 
with dildos what men have 
always done with their own 
penises — they got hung up on 
‘bigger-is-better’. If you can do 
it, you’re the baddest and the 
most capable of getting the 
best women. It was exactly 
the same thing that adoles- 
cent males do, the same 
rituals, There was no relation- 
ship at all to the body of the 
person who possessed this 
object. That’s what my 
pictures were about: having 
feelings in your body, not just 
owning a dildo and using it.” 


Honey Lee CoTTrett 


Censorship “Sex education 
books are the primary place 
my labia pictures are used — 
around the world in basic sex 
education texts. Those were 
the places that were willing to 
publish them, and pay me. I 
found that sex education was 
a place that | could get 
support, publication, money.” 


Tee A. CoRINNE 


he 
Shoating SOX “lve always 


_-been inspired by the female 
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body as an element of design. 
I've often thought of the body 
as a landscape. It’s always 
exciting for me to feel that 
I'm creating anew 
‘landscape’, and I’m often 
more interested in that than 
conveying information ora 
story in a photo. | tend not to 
move back and show the 
whole room and the bodies 
interacting; I’m more 
interested in the surprises 
that happen when you get up 
close with a wide-angle lens 
and it feels like you're peeking 
into a new view of the world.” 


PHYLLIS CHRISTOPHER 


Lesbian porn «straight men 
love my work. I don’t think 
I’ve ever had a problem where 
a straight man saw these 
pictures and it bothered him. 
Lesbians love my work. The 
only people that have ever 
really been critical are 
straight yuppie women. It’s a 
little too real for them, | 
think. With photos of real gay 
women, they can practically 
smell it; but if it’s a menage a 
trois on a porno video, they 
can act like it’s cool because 
maybe their boyfriends like it.” 


JESSICA TANZER 


ABOVE: CATHY LEE PROCHAZKA, 
1989, Kiss JI. 
opposite: CLAIRE GAROUTTE, 1989, 


C-Lee and Tucci 


S/M “[When | first met my 
lover Tucci] we stayed up at 
her cabin and made spaghetti, 
played scrabble, talked and 
kissed; but we didn’t really 
make out, we just played. | 
asked her if she was a top ora 
bottom, and she said she was 
a side. We barely touched, 
and it wasn’t till a week later, 
at my house, that we had sex 
for the first time, after a week 
of foreplay! Right after we had 
sex, | looked at her and said, 
‘Oh, cut me’. She would slap 
me on my chest and it would 
send passion through my 
body. It would bring the blood 
tothe surface, and | wanted 
that to pour out; | would want 
to share blood. She goes, ‘I’ve 
never cut anybody, | said, 
‘That's OK, I’ve never been 
cut. And then she just did it. 
And she didn’t do slash and 
burn, you know, she made a 
necklace. It was like all ofa 
sudden | became her canvas, 
and that’s what hooked us as a 
couple into S/M. Still, you get 
scared, because the first cut, 
no matter what, is always the 
deepest. It sounds like a song, 
a cliché, or whatever, but it’s 
the absolute truth: the first 


cut is always the deepest.” 


C. L. PROCHAZKA 
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Lesbian porn «1 don't know 


that | ever considered myself 
a feminist, but I've always 
enjoyed porn. I’ve always 
enjoyed gay male porn, really, 
more than straight porn. 
Until On Our Backs and other 
outlets of lesbian porn came 
around, it just seemed like 
this gaping hole that needed 
to be filled.” 


Barsic PAINTER 


Feminist politics «those of 
us on the feminist side were 
already adopting severely 
anti-gay positions, like, ‘Gay 
men are only interested in 
sex’. ‘Gay men are 
promiscuous, out cottaging 
[cruising] all the time, they 
put sex before politics’... 
I found myself not able to 
work with men, rejecting the 
men who had been my 
earliest friends. | found that 
the only people | could survive 
with were other lesbian 
feminists. | couldn’t even 
stand the heterosexual 
feminists who started talking 
about having a lesbian 
experience; | was disgusted by 
that. After a while you get 
disgusted by everybody. It was 
a bit like reducing the gravy 
until there’s nothing left at 
the bottom of the pan.” 


Jit, POSENER 
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OPPOSITE: JESSICA TANZER, 
1992, Yvette and Annie | 
ABOVE: JAMIE GRIFFITHS, 1994, 


Metamorphosis 1 


Lesbian erotica “part of the 
[commercial] pornographic 
genre is that if there are two 
people in the picture, the 


voyeur as the third point is 


absolutely essential. What! 
wanted to do instead was 
create pictures of the beauty 
of how people look, how the 
human body looks, when 
engaged in lovemaking. I 
wanted pictures to be : 
congruent with how 

lovemaking felt to me on the 

inside. But I didn’t care so 

much for that emphasis on 
voyeurism.” 


Tee A. CorRINNE 


Feminist politics ) 
“l remember being very ; 
surprised because, in my 
family’s ethos, there’s the 

normal people and the not- 

normal people — and the not- 

normal people is everyone but 

them. Feminists, black 

people, prostitutes — they're 

all alike. | remember thinking 

of this when it came to the 

conflict between the feminists 

and the sex-trade workers, It 
seemed to me they should be 
friends, ’cause they’re all in 

that group of misfits, you 

know. For me the 


contradictions kept getting 


bigger and bigger and bigger.” 


LizarD JONES 
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Coming out “Lam now a 
lesbian photographer. But | 
don't like labels - | photo- 
graph a lot of things, for 
example heterosexuality. For 
me it’s not so important. 
Perhaps | have more feeling 
with lesbians. But | don’t feel 
something special just 
because they are lesbians.” 


Gon BuurRMAN 


Feminist politics «Feminists 
never accepted women who 
were into S/M, and feminists 
never accepted discussions of 
SIM. When | was at Woman- 
News, they did not define 
themselves as a lesbian paper. 
It was feminist, period. I'd 
always been very uncomfort- 
able with that closeted self- 
hatred among lesbians, who 
say they are feminist but 
won't identify as lesbian. | 
don’t necessarily see myself as 
a feminist, but I’m definitely a 
dyke; | always have been.” 


BarBie PAINTER 


First picture, first camera 
“| started photographing with 
women, of course. You start 
in your own situation: so 

I started with my children, 
and with the women around 
me. Now | have a grandchild, 
so | like to do this also.” 


Gon BuuRMAN 


OPPOSITE: ROMY SUSKIN, 1994, 


Untitled. 
ABOVE: ELFI MIKESCH, DATE 


unknown, Untitled. 


Lesbian erotica “sere. 
portraits are fun. Sometimes | 
don’t like them ’cause I think 
I'm getting old — old and fat 
and ugly, that kind of thing. 
But after I look at them, I 
think, well, you know, that’s 
the way I look, I have to get 
used it. It’s OK.” 


Katie NILEs 


Feminist politics «1 wasn'e 
attracted to the political 
strain of feminism that said, 
‘Do this, don’t do that’, but 
rather the part was that was 
creating a whole new culture. 
One of the senior editors at 
Abrams once said to me that 
the most important thing for 
artists is to find their audience 
in the world, and to stay in 
contact with that audience. 
And this is what feminism 
gave me.” 


Tee A. Corinne 


Money and fame «Rich and 
famous’. Don't | think I 
deserve more of it? Why, yes, 
as a matter of fact | do. Why, 
why, why is it not arriving?” 


Honey Lee CoTTrett 


Cunt “A decorated pussy is a 
lovely thought: that we 
bejewel our cunts is very 
powerful to me.” 


Wenpy CHaPKis 


% 


Feminist politics «Piayboy 
and commercial images that 
you see in advertising — a Miss 
America contest and all that-1 
think that is not simply sup- 
posed to be fun and hot for the 
spectators, | think it’s supposed 
to be disciplining for women.” 


Wenpy CHaPKiS 


Cunt “There are tons of 
genitalia shots in male 
pornography. But in a lot of 
the early women’s stuff, it was 
sort of diluted or mellowed or 
made to look acceptable - a 
lot of the sex in nature, 
especially the superimposed 
shots. | always was looking for 
more focus on just the 
genitalia or just the bodies. | 
appreciate the images of 
nature, but I also was looking 
to find things that were a little 
more, you know, hard.” 


Barsic PAINTER 


The art world «'m notin 
the gallery industry, | didn’t 
compete in that traditional 
world; | was being an activist. 
1 would have done a lot more 
photography if | hadn’t been 
doing so much political work. 
I still struggle with balancing 
how much I’m shooting for 
the street action, and how 
much is my other world.” 


MorGAN GWENWALD 


OPPOSITE: KATIE NILES, 1992, 


Untitled. 


ABOVE: PHYLLIS CHRISTOPHER, 


1990, Untitled. 


Money and fame «1 hate to 
admit it, but for a while I was 
living a lie. | wanted to bea 
painter, and I realized the 
futile aspect of it — the tiny 
number of artists who 
actually made livings from it; 
how hard it was becoming. I 
started selling drugs for a 
number of years, and did my 
art work. The lie was that I 
was living from my art work, 
while I really was living off the 
profits of drug dealing.” 


Dawn Lewis 


First dirty picture «the fist 


dirty picture I can ever 
remember seeing, oddly 
enough, was my Mormon 
father’s pornography 
collection. Just regular, 
straight movies, Super 8 
movies. How did I find them? 
| hunted. That’s what you do 
in long, hot Oklahoma 
summers: you hunt for things 
you’re not supposed to find. 
They were pictures of het sex, 
just regular soft core. | was 
eight, and I was quite excited. 
| liked it. After that, when I 
got old [enough] to babysit, t 
realized that all men had porn 
collections.” 


DELLA GRACE 


Sex “When I ran away from 
home, | was fourteen. | went 
to Florida from California 
with this girl - her father paid 
for us. Friends picked us up, 
took us to his house; he said 
barely two words to his 
daughter, and took me out in 
his car and said | had to fuck 
him or else | could get outta 
there. I’m three and a half 
thousand miles away from 
home. | did it with him a few 
times, and then when I got 
stronger and could say no, he 
started waving money in front 
of me, and | took it. Then we 
went and lived with some 
Buddhist monks and squeezed 
orange juice. | became 
incredibly promiscuous after 
my Florida experience; from 
fourteen to eighteen | must 
have slept with over a 
hundred different men. 
Between eighteen and 
twenty-one, | slept with fewer 
and fewer men, and more and 
more women. But I didn’t 
actually call myself a dyke; | 
called myself bisexual. | was 
bisexual because | could not 
find any women who knew 
how to fuck in Santa Maria, 
California.” 


DELLA GRACE 


opposite: HONEY LEE COTTRELL, 
1979, French Kiss. 

ABOVE: TRACY MosSTOVoY, 1993, 
Untitled. 

Lert: CATHY LEE PROCHAZKA, 


1988, Bathing. 


Sex “It wasn’t until | was 
probably twenty-eight or 
twenty-nine, and my marriage 
had broken up, that I got into 
oral sex. It started off witha 
male lover who was really into 
going down on me, and! 
thought, ‘I really like that. 
Later I figured out that the 
smell | liked, that | associated 
with sex, was actually the 
smell of a woman’s secretions, 
often on someone else's face.” 


Tee A. CoRINNE 


Money and fame «1've 
always thought that | was 
going to become very famous. 
I know enough about art 
history to understand that 
there’s often a gap of waiting 
for recognition. So one of my 
goals was to live long enough 
to enjoy it when it came. I 
never doubted that the 
pictures would ultimately 
enter a mainstream dialogue, 
that the time would come 
around.” 


TEE A. CORINNE 


Money and fame «Mose 
lesbian artists, unless they 
have some independent 
income, cannot afford to do 


lesbian-identifiable work.” 


Tee A. CORINNE 
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first dirty picture 


“My mother kept a set of 
encyclopaedias that were a 
‘How to Be a Good Mother’ 
series, in very tiny print, with 
lots and lots of text; but they 
had drawings — cross sections 
— of a baby growing inside a 
woman's tummy. There were 
other pen-and-ink drawings of 
genitals, and | found those 
pictures very erotic. When- 
ever my parents would leave 
and | was alone in the house... 
1 would make a beeline for 
that bookcase and pull out 
those special volumes that I 
liked. | was probably twelve or 
thirteen, and | remember it 
was a particular kind of mood 
that now I can associate with 
masturbating; and it would 
just skyrocket me toa 
different plane.” 


Honey Lee CoTTRELL 


The art world “Lesbian 
magazines like On Our Backs 
get talked about at art 
conferences over and over, 
but it’s more sensually than 
seriously. The way it’s talked 
about doesn’t give people the 
framework to take it 
seriously.” 


TEE A. CORINNE 


— ‘ 


OPPOSITE: LOLA FLASH, 1994, 
Blue Gag. 
ABOVE: COOKIE HUNT, DATE 


unknown, Uyitilled. 


Money and fame «rm 


working now as a cashier at 
Banana Republic. That just 
gets worse and worse. These 
are the frustrations of most 
people in my situation, my 
generation. | leave one job in 
hopes of getting something 
better, then I get another 
shitty job — always in that 
desperate situation of having 
to take whatever’s available, 
because | have to pay a bill 
now. So there | am at Banana 
Republic, and I’m so resentful 
and cranky about it.” 


Romy SuskIN 


Money and fame «1 done 
think that many lesbians buy 
art to begin with — erotic art — 
at a level that would support 
those of us who make it.” 


MorGAN GWENWALD 


First dirty picture «ry 


father was in the film indus- 
try; he would bring home 
movies and screen them. 
There were certain nights 
when us kids weren’t allowed. 
The neighbours might come 
over, and | would sneak down- 
stairs and hear them. One of 
the first ones he brought over 
was an early print of Deep 
Throat. | would sit there and 
listen and be fascinated.” 


Dawn Lewis 
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lee A. Corinne 


S: Do you think lesbians have a different relationship 
to what their genitals look like than a heterosexual 
woman would have? 


T: I think they have a different impetus to learn. 


In the beginning, there was Tee; and also in the middle, 
there she was again; and at the very end, triumphantly, 
1 expect to see Tee. She has created the most lasting 
images of lesbian eroticism: the vulva landscapes, the 
crayon-coloured cunts, the solarized lesbian embraces, 
the portrait of her scowling lover in a starched white 
shirt. 

She was the beginning, because there was no one 
before her who articulated their art, their erotic art for 
lesbians, with a lesbian sensibility. She persevered in 
spite of the inhibitions and prejudices on the part of the 


publishers she courted. She was so successful that every 


new generation of lesbian photographers who follow her 


look back on her work as some sort of norm — the basic 
lesbian photograph. But without her tenaciousness, 
there would have been no basic anything. 

Tee brought the world of erotic lesbian-centric art to 
lesbians who were unaware that anything of the sort had 
existed before them. Cathy Lee Prochazka remembers 
seeing Tee's lesbian art history slide show when she was 
in college in Omaha — one stop on Tee's famous road 
trips. Katie Niles remembers travelling out from Indiana 
to attend her first ‘Ovular’: the photography workshop 
that Corinne ran with Jean and Ruth Mountaingrove in 
southern Oregon. 

I also remember travelling to Tee’s house in the 


country for the first time. When | stepped into her living 


room, it was like entering the lesbian Smithsonian: 
books and pictures and slides and sculptures and 
paintings and diaries of lesbian artists I had never heard 
of before. Actually, Tee was the one who advised me to 
visit the real Smithsonian Portrait Gallery in Washington, 
DC, and insist that the curators pull out every single 
painting by Romaine Brooks, perhaps the most famous 
lesbian portrait artist of all. Honey Lee Cottrell and I got 
a private showing. ‘You just need to send them a letter 
showing your serious interest,’ Tee told us. She 
embodies the original ‘serious interest’. She sees herself 
as part of a continuum that includes every artist who had 
the integrity and ego to do something different, do it 
well, and do it without hesitation, 

Tee's photographic contribution to lesbian erotica — 
her cunt portraits, her solarized lovemaking photo- 
graphs, her ‘Yantras’ erotic photo-collage — is surreal 
photography, splendid in its psychedelia, its spell-casting 
qualities. I asked her if she was influenced by large 
doses of peyote or cataclysmic religious experiences, 
and she answered no to both. Her faith is what you see 
in front of you: her belief in beauty and women, the 
magic of sexual ecstasy, the sacred, naked nature girls. 

Tee’s travels from southern Florida to graduate 
school at Pratt Art Institute in New York, and ultimately 
to California, not only landed her in the budding feminist 
counter-culture, but also into the arms of the most 
progressive sex education enclave in the country. San 
Francisco has always been a home to teachers, activists 
and philosophers who have made up the Institute for the 
Study of the Human Sexuality (the only place in the 


world where you can get a Ph.D. in sex), as well as the 


San Francisco Sex Information Switchboard (SFSI). 
This volunteer organization is devoted to answering 
anyone's questions about sex, on a free hotline, with no 
judgements and with the most up-to-date information 
available. 

Both SFSI and the Institute attracted people like 
Corinne, Honey Lee Cottrell, Pat Califia, Cynthia Slater, 
JoAnn Loulan, Joani Blank, Marcia Seeley, Carol Queen, 
Isadora Alman and myself. These women, and others in 
our group, have influenced every twist and turn of the 
renaissance in women’s erotica and sexual self- 
determination. 

Tee and Honey Lee, who met in a photography class 
taught by Jackie Livingston, were lovers during their 
association with SFSI, and the work that came from both 
of them during this period of a year and a hal! was 
extraordinary. They made the first lesbian sex education 


film for the Institute, We Are Ourselves, with Os« 


nominated director Ann Hershey. Honey Lee went on to 
use Tee’s flowers and hands imagery as part of her next 
lesbian sex fantasy film, Sweet Dreams. The two of them 
filled scrapbooks with a 3-D history of their relationship. 
They exhibited and published lesbian sex photos, 
exclusively and exhaustively. 

Lesbian feminists provided Tee with her audience 
and subject, while SFSI brought her a circle of sexually 
sophisticated and bohemian peers. But meeting Honey 
Lee brought her something completely outside of all 
that; ‘She was my first old-gay lover. And I make a major 
distinction between women’s liberation lesbians and 
old-gay butches.’ 


Tee’s distinction is revealed in some of her most 


romantic work: the portraits of Honey Lee and the 
paintings and photographs she made of butch women 
from that point onward. She may not have been raised 
or indoctrinated with old-gay culture, but Tee has a 
lover's intuition about butch manner and mood. She 
could take the crabbiest bulldagger, get her clothes off, 
and lay her in a bed of irises; the resulting photograph 
would reveal a butch angel, neither compromised nor 
deceived. 

Tee became the poster girl of the lesbian living 
room when she created a cover for the radical feminist 
journal, Sinister Women, in which one woman cradles 
another. Tee recalls that the picture was originally 
submitted to a sex education textbook publisher who 
refused it: 

‘The editor of the Sex Atlas wrote to me and said 
that one woman's hair was too short, and the other’s 
breasts were too long; the couple appeared to have an 
age difference, and people would think it was a sort of 
mother/daughter picture. I was driving with Honey Lee, 
and she was reading the letter out loud to me. My 
response was, “You fucker, I'll make that picture 
famous.” [ didn’t know how, but I just knew the picture 


was strong, and eventually I solarized it. Within a year, 


that image had become the poster that everyone in the 
women’s community had on their wall.’ 

Solarization was also used in another of Corinne’s 
portraits that became a famous lesbian image: a pair of 
lovers, one of whom is in a wheelchair. The silhouetted 
images were beautiful. But was the obscurity of the 
models a painful reminder of how fearful lesbians were 
to be recognized? Tee makes a point of saying that it 
wasn't until 1984, ten years after she had begun 
shooting lesbian sex, that she could find a place that 
would publish her w2-solarized lovemaking images: 

‘L remember realizing, early on, that [solarization] 
would give the models some protection. But at the 
same time I liked it because it gives them a mysterious, 


anonymous look, rather than being, “Oh, right, that’s 


so and so.” I don’t want my pictures to look like the 
girl next door; I want them to look the way sex feels, 
very magical and mysterious. What could have been a 
drawback was exactly what attracted me to it, that 
somebody who looked like the girl next door became 
somebody who had an aura of mystery. 

‘When I solarize photographs, they aren't really 
even photographs to me any more. Somebody was 
looking at my solarizations recently and said, “How in 
the hell did you manage to get the same kind of back- 
ground feeling in your solarized photographs that you 
get in your charcoal drawing?” 

‘Well, it’s a technique that’s been around at least 
since the 1920s. Man Ray used it. In the process of 
developing, you re-expose photosensitive material to a 
white light and it causes certain kinds of changes to 
take place. That creates an outline effect where a tonal 
change takes place. In the last twenty or so years, the 
kind that have been most often exhibited have been 
done with paper.’ 

Tee is modest about her mastery over this kind of 
manipulation, as I’ve learned when I talk to others to 
whom she taught the technique. ‘What are you, some 
sort of athlete in the dark room?’ I asked her. ‘It 
amuses me,’ she says. ‘It moves the picture out of the 
realm of the mundane into the realm of the surreal.’ 

Every artist in this book has been seduced by her 
own imagination, happily contrary to the status quo. It’s 
intriguing what a political football Tee’s work became 
over the years. She went from being someone who was 
considered a revolutionary — getting the feminist press 
to publish explicit erotic photographs of lesbians — to 
being criticized, a generation later, as the worst sort of 
vanilla sell-out by women who wanted a confrontive, 
anti-romantic pornography, with the labia only on 
display if heavily pierced. For this latter group, Tee’s 
photography was seen as reactionary in its portrayal of 
a gentle, nurturing version of femininity and female 


sexuality: 


‘My work is romantic, and that’s just fine with me, 
thank you for noticing. I am making images I want to 
make. Years after I’ve made them, they give me 
pleasure. My work is absolutely consistent. I wanted to 


be an artist from the time I was a kid, my seven-year- 


old self wanted to make beautiful things. When, at forty, 


mainstream aesthetics turned so grossly away from 
beauty, I said to myself, I can try to make stuff that 
looks like this, or I can say, no, things will change 
again.” 

Her premonitions are correct, as I have noticed 
when I show her work to young women now, coming 
out in the 1990s instead of the 1970s. They aren't 
having a pitched battle about appropriate lesbian 
sexuality; so they don’t see her work on a vanilla versus 
S/M battleground, but more for its intrinsic 
presentation. 

When I first published lesbian photographers at On 
Our Backs, a few of the artists I worked with believed 
that they were waging a battle against ‘pretty’ erotic 
photography, and I encouraged them to let it rip. Their 
retort against polite feminine imagery was absolutely 
righteous; but if the target was Tee’s work, they were 
sorely misdirected. Giant cunts are not polite. It isn’t 
discreet to portray fat women, old women, disabled 
women, women flaunting their sexual power in your 
face. Butch women burning a hole through the lens 
with their gaze are not feminine. For any woman artist, 
dealing with sexuality up front requires an unqualified 


revolutionary approach. Tee has always known this, 


and she keeps mentoring this knowledge, from her first 


flower to her last. 
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OPPOSITE, ABOVE LEFT: 

1975, [he Swashbuckler. 
OPPOSITE, ABOVE RIGHT: 1979, 
Protea. 

OPPOSITE, BELOW: 1981, 
Breastplate. 

RicHT: 1978, LONGING. 


setow: 1977, Sinister Wisdom 
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opposite: 1982, Yantra #50. 


ricHt: 1982, )antra #22. 
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Honey Lee Cotirel 


When I think of Honey Lee, I always recall that scene 
from Casablanca : ‘This could be the beginning of a 
beautiful friendship.” 

This chapter requires my most personal disclaimers 
1 lived with Honey Lee for six years, and produced 
lesbian photography with her for almost every day of that 
period. When I had my first child in 1990, she became 
my daughter's godmother. 

Honey Lee was my second butch girlfriend, but she 
was my first famous love, my first older woman lover. At 
the end of our first date, she dropped me off on the kerb 
and said, “Bye. You're a nice kid.” I was put out by that, 
but I was dutifully intimidated. Honey Lee had already 
had relationships with a string of women who resembled 
the Who's Who of Lesbian History. I looked up to all of 
them, from Melinda Gebbie, the virtuoso artist of the 
underground comix scene, to Tee Corinne, whom Honey 
Lee had worked with on a number of legendary 
collaborations. Just before me, her lover was Amber 
Hollibaugh, one of the architects of modern 
butch/femme politics. 

I don’t know how much these lovers were influenced 
by Honey Lee, but I had never met anyone like her 
before. She was an adventurer, one of the first astronauts 
of lesbian eroticism, looking for women and places and 
circumstances that had never been seen before. 
Although she photographed every kind of person and 
sexuality imaginable, for me her most memorable 
portraits were of working-class women, people on the 
street, women who lived by their wits, women whom the 
mainstream cameras never see. She took their pictures 


with complete empathy for their sexuality. Her models, 


both men and women, knew they could trust her with 
their sexual secrets, and she collaborated with these 
friends to make those ideas visually alive 

When I began to prepare this book, Honey Lee 
offered to write an essay about some of her thoughts. 
She wrote: 

‘In the 1960s and early 1970s the ambition of the 
people surrounding me was to build an alternative 
society and then live in it ... forever. The reward would 
be that then you wouldn't have to live out the big lie so 
thoroughly absorbed by the “others.” Our secret hope 
was that the “others” would see the errors of their ways 
and come over to our side. 

‘I think they ave seen the error, but sadly they 
haven't migrated to our side so ... now we have been 
invited to show our wares to them. I am sceptical. You 
could say that I'm not ambitious, but to me the notion of 
ambition is a distortion of my original intention. My 
work, and I believe this is true of other lesbian 
photographers, is tied to the context of the community 
that it has emerged from. Most of my work is a point-for- 
point retaliation for damages done to me. The problem 
is that the Art Establishment won't allow such vindictive- 
ness to be certified as true art. Especially when it is done 
so blatantly, blatancy of course being a source of great 
pride to us.’ 

Honey Lee has always been in love with not only 
blatancy but beauty: her photography is melodic in that 
way. | used to tease her, because every time she was 
presented with an anti-romantic, shocking subject, she 
would come back with the taboo content delivered in an 


absolutely classic style: poignant S/M, dildos as still life, 


conceptual beaver shots. She was incorrigible at mixing 
races: the fine art and the pornographic. She explains 
why: 

‘If you're photographing your tribe from the inside 
out to use as publicity for the outside world, then I want 
the outside world to see something that is not typically 
included in their label of queerness. Many of my 
photographs have this lovely quality ... 1 don’t know if 
it’s a desire to be seen more positively, but something 
like that. Some of the reasons have washed away, 
because a lot of the hard-edged images of queers these 
days are just repelling.” 

Honey Lee was forever inspired and amused by 
making lesbian eroticism out of her fine art and fashion 
photography influences — as in the ‘Helmut Newton’ 
scene in a lesbian leather tailor’s studio, « Bruce 
Springsteen version of dildos, ‘Born in the USA’, and the 
famous Bulldagger centrefold: 

‘The context that I created for the Bulidagger self- 
portrait was lifled from the Playboy centrefold,’ she 
writes. ‘The response to that picture was amplified by 
the context of presentation in a lesbian sex magazine. 
The variety of responses was truly astounding. Those of 
us who are urbane East and West Coast dwellers were 
prepared to take it in our stride, but those in the 
Heartland couldn't tell if it was “real” or a joke. I think it 
must have been painfully confusing for those middle 
people who couldn't figure out what the intention was.’ 

Cottrell is so persistently analytical that every 
censorship dilemma or feminist put-down becomes 
another fascinating puzzle for her to solve 


photographically. When On Our Backs was repeatedly 
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being seized and destroyed for depicting penetration, 
she decided to shoot something that created the sense of 
penetration without showing it at all. The result was the 
delicious portrait of Nina Hartley's ass and vulva posed 
above a ripe slice of watermelon. When she sensed that 
many lesbians felt that their more ‘vanilla’ tastes were 
being ignored in favour of S/M sensationalism, her quest 
became that of putting together a pictorial that made 
‘soft’ sex look like a radical adventure. And while most 
lesbian-feminist observers were moaning about the lack 
of images featuring women of colour, Honey Lee just 
went out and shot the most creative and challenging 
pictorials of black dykes I had ever seen. Honey Lee 
photographed her circle of friends, and she has never 
segregated those circles. She is very shy, but she is never 
closed. Jill Posener described to me the impact of these 
images: 

‘Honey Lee did things that nobody else had done. 
Her work with black women in leather, for example — 

I mean, we may not blink an eyelid now, but we sure as 
hell were blinking an eyelid when it first appeared. Her 
complete empathy with women of colour, with women of 
different ages — it was something that came out of the 
kind of feminist awareness and lesbian-heightened 
context.” 

| asked Honey Lee what she understands to be ‘the 
lesbian gaze’: 

“You mean, the “lesbian glare"? I date the idea to the 
1970s, when there was this whole drive to explain the 
gaze and what it was about — the way a lesbian could 
look at you that was defined as erotic. Tee [A. Corinne] 
and JEB [Joan Biren] and others spent an enormous 
amount of time trying to separate out the lesbian gaze 
from the rest of the world. 

‘The lesbian gaze meant that there was a contem- 
plation, a restraint, a sincerity and a warrior quality, you 
might say. This lesbian look was compelling. While your 
heterosexual woman model might compel the rest of the 


world to look at her, a lesbian was addressing you.’ 


Honey Lee refers to the introduction of a book on 
photographer Robert Mapplethorpe: 

‘The editor speaks of Mapplethorpe as an “advocate”. 
In contrast, I would say that lesbian photographers 
consider their work to have magical, healing properties. 
Wishful thinking maybe, but nonetheless the intention is 
to heal the actual mind-body-soul of fellow tribe 
members. 

‘Recently I've been thinking of [Depression-era 
photographer] Dorothea Lange as a comparison. Her 
work has never intrigued me. ... All those desperate, 
fierce faces and starved bodies. Not a pretty sight. She, 
however, was an advocate hired by the government to 
“see” what they didn’t have the guts to see for them- 
selves. She was passionate about her responsibility, and 
compassionate with her subjects. | don’t think her work 
has been considered “art”, but rather documentation of 
common people who had no voice. Maybe ... a more 
noble comparison to lesbian portraiture would be to the 
prehistoric cave paintings at Lascaux ... whose magical 
powers are thought to have strengthened the survival of 
a small but tenacious tribe of Homo sapiens. | like this 
idea. It fits in with my high-mindedness.” 

The reason Honey's work is so ‘high-minded’ is not 
only because she’s curious and competent, but because 
she relishes spending considerable time working with 
her models. Many of her photographs can be best 
understood as collaborations to depict her subjects’ 
erotic identity. To be sure, she doesn’t hold anybody's 
hand or stroke their egos. In fact, she is fond of quoting 
Helmut Newton: ‘The shoot’s not over ‘til the model 
cries.” You might be ready to wring her neck by the time 
it’s finished, but you can also be sure that her results are 
going to seduce you into doing it all over again. 

Honey Lee's work is noticeably cinematic, and 
deliberately so. Her short film on lesbian fantasy and 
masturbation, Sweet Dreams, was produced for a sex 
education company, but its most lasting effects are her 


artistic signature — sensuality combined with unabashed 


taboo-breaking. She inspired my own How to Read a 
Dirty Movie show: a presentation of film clips that she 
edited, plus pornographic deconstruction of my own. 
Unlike a lot of people whose memories of film school 
resemble a boulevard of broken dreams, Honey Lee 
really ate up film theory; she subverted its language and 
gaze to a queer aesthetic: 

‘In a fine arts milieu, they appreciate work that is 
premeditated, constructed; whereas the lesbian 
community will be offended if you do construct it, 
because they want it to be real. 

‘They feel, since they're real lesbians and this is a 
document of their true lives, this is important. It’s 
important that when that opposition happens, that 
lesbians working as photographers have to account for 
both forces in their work.” 

It was Honey Lee’s exploration of what it meant to be 
erotically literate that led me to understand the basics of 
pornographic deconstruction. She could apply critical 
and sympathetic thought to the process of making a 
sexual image, and she understood the audience’s sexual 
appetite as well as their resistance. She would literally 
take me into the porno theatres BV (Before Video), and 
brushing past the nervous men, she'd sit us down and 
begin our lessons. | remember the first time I did this 
with her, so scared we'd be molested by some of the 
strokers, tugging on her sleeve every minute with some 
bewildered question about what pornographic con- 
vention we were seeing enacted on screen. I was sort of 
turned on, sort of disgusted; | had no idea what to do 
with that confusion. Honey Lee did. 

She was so patient, so unsuperstitious. Those are the 
two qualities it takes to break into porn: not flying off the 
handle and not falling for the bogeyman myths. 

Honey Lee’s work is the culmination of her analysis 
of Hollywood, fine art, pornography and gay camp. Her 
inspiration, however, comes from her family and the 
people she loves: 


‘L recognize other lesbians by the way they're looking 


out at the world. If I’m on the street, or in a restaurant, 
or ata bar, somebody can look at my eyes, and be 
directly in front of my eyes in such a way that I go — 
snap! — you're one. It’s that moment of recognition, over 
and over, in situations that it’s a comfort, that gives ita 
power and a definition that’s different from the rest of 


the world.’ 
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Della Grace 


1 first met Della Grace under a different name: Della 


Disgrace. She hung out at Scott's, the one lesbian bar in 


town that actually scared most lesbians from dropping in. 


At Scott's, there were a lot of Harleys parked in front, 


and a lot of sex in the bathroom. It was a place to get 
high, shoot pool, wear leather, pick up girls, and have 
showdowns with other girls. It was not a place to show 
up in your corporate drag for a martini; it was not for 
girls in peasant blouses and sandals; and, most 
importantly, it was not for prudes. It really was the girl 
spot for hard-core biker butches, sex workers and, 
probably most desperate of all, hard-core burn-out 
cases from the feminist inner circles. As Della herself 
wrote in her essay, ‘Dynamics of Desire’, from Pleasure 
Principles: ‘In the beginning of my photographic career 
I worked under the assumption that the women I 
photographed agreed to do so from a position of 
defiance towards an agenda that refused to include them 
as sex-positive perverts and dykes.” 

Scott’s attracted what now would be considered the 
best and brightest of the feminist sex-radical 
establishment. I was really out of my league with the 
bikes and pool table, but at least I knew what to do in 
the bathroom. 

Della’s first pictures of dyke lovers in the toilet are 
among her best, and have been widely reprinted as a 
portrait of dyke life that was unrestrained, unapologetic 
and rebellious to the core. Characteristic of all Della’s 
work is its shock value — bald heads, leather harnesses, 
piercings, dykes in disrepute. But that shock initiation is 
deceptive. Della’s work is as beautifully shot as any 


Edward Weston still life, and it is also so bot — rather 


than technically cool or proficient — because she has 
intimacy with her models. Their relationship would 
come across loud and clear if they were wearing skirts 
and high heels. 

| always appreciate artists who can make the censors 
sit up and take notice. Not everyone who takes their 


clothes off and squats gets that sort of attention. When 


Della published her ‘Ruff Sex’ portraits in On Our Backs 


in 1989, I ran one photo as the centrefold — a girl gang 
bang that showed its femme bottom in the outer reaches 
of sensation. It was an amazing construction of a classic 
girl fucked into insensibility by strangers who carry that 
‘don’t know or care’ air about them. The magazine was 
immediately returned by most of our retailers, and never 
made it through the mail to others. ‘Ruff Sex’ was seen 
as the unthinkable — a lesbian oxymoron. How could 
women be so ‘Ruff’ with each other? How could there be 
a ‘victim’ and her tormentors? How could they ‘use’ her 
that way? And to top it off, how could these women be 
such remorseless exhibitionists as to perform the whole 
scene for the camera? 

None of these questions would be relevant if it 
weren't for the assumptions that we have about female 
sexuality: deferential, gentle, nurturing, modest. We are 
surprised to see women put their bodies to the test 
sexually, to go to the extreme — although that is exactly 
what a woman's body is made for: extremes, endurance. 

One thing that is interesting about women who are 
into masochism is the stamina factor — the endurance, 
and the yearning for release through enduring. Perhaps 
the greatest feat of ‘Ruff Sex’ is that the players look out 


of control — as candid and spontaneous as spit — yet the 


pictures could not have been taken without a fair 
amount of control and set-up. It's only fitting that some 
of Della's most recent work not only features herself as a 
model — getting fucked as deliberately as anything she’s 
ever done — but this time includes the remote shutter 
bulb in Della’s mouth, serving simultaneously as ball gag 
and as her ultimate control over the moment of the 
photograph. 

Grace writes, again in ‘Dynamics of Desire’, that, for 
the first decade of her career, 

‘My style was influenced by fear: fear of getting it 
wrong and betraying my sisters; fear of being seen to 
enjoy power, which was impure, « masculine imperative. 


I was reluctant to actually direct and create, rather than 


simply record images. I seldom took candid shots, not 
wanting to be seen as intrusive or exploitative. Ina more 
formal posed situation, I would simply ask my models to 
“be themselves”, providing very litile direction — or sol 
thought. 

‘I now equate this approach with a lack of 
responsibility — a way of disowning the power of the 
relationship between the photographer and the 
photographed. ... When I negotiate a shoot today it’s 
important that we are both conscious of what it means to 
create an image.’ 

Many of Della’s portraits are mythical sculpture — 
goddesses in preview. Her “Three Graces’ are punk 
sirens, classic and depraved. Her views of model Jackie, 
in fatigues or sailor whites, are paragons of androgyny. 

Della was the first lesbian artist to have a book 
published featuring her erotic work: Love Bites (1991). 


It was published by London’s Gay Men’s Press, which, by 


at i -. 


its very name, indicates who in the publishing art world 
had the slightest interest in outlaw lesbian sex culture. 
No women’s press would print Della’s work or opinions. 
Mainstream publishing could barely handle leather 
fashion, and then only in the hands of some definitive 
male photographer. 

What gay male collectors and publishers of erotic art 
could see in Della’s work was echoes of Robert 
Mapplethorpe and George Platt Lyons: classicism bred 
with underground eroticism. Many of the models Della 


shoots are clearly more identified with a gay-porn 


perspective of masculinity than they are with a straight 


asove: 1992, Persephone. 


RIGHT: 1992, Gatekeeper. 


or feminine lesbian point of view. Girls will be boys; and 
the freedom of boys is delicious to conquer, lesbian 
style. 

When Della first showed me her portfolio, she 
included a few family snapshots of friends and family. 
One picture was a gallery shot of one of her solo 
exhibitions, with her photographs of the ‘Three Graces’ 
on the surrounding walls. There was a dark-haired 
woman lying in the middle of the floor as if someone 
had just punched her out. ‘Who's that?’ I asked. ‘Oh, 
that’s my mom, she’s such a drama queen,’ Della 


explained. ‘She pretended to look at the pictures and do 


a dead faint.” 

‘Well, I think you’re lucky your mom has such a 
great sense of humour,’ I said. “This is a great document 
of her influence on you, Della.” 

Della’s mother was also in a great position to view 
Della’s work — lying down, arms spread like an angel, 
looking up at the celestial world of femmes sans souct. 
So beautiful and so flat-out fearless you might think 


you'd died and gone to Valhalla. 
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Morgan Gwen 


One day Jill Posener and I had a little Morgan Gwenwald 
meditation. “What is it about this woman?’ | asked, 
feeling that I was missing the obvious. Jill had the 
answer: ‘It’s the fact that, for more than twenty years, 
we've seen Morgan's photography in the lesbian and 
feminist world. But it takes you a while to realize that it’s 
all her.” 

Gwenwald has been the diarist of popular lesbian 
culture since she first started shooting her friends and 
lovers in Florida in the 1970s. Eventually she moved 
north to New York, and did more of the same. ‘It’s the 
lesbian gaze,’ she says, explaining her fidelity to the 
subject. ‘That energy. That “Here | am” kind of 
directness, you know, that’s so common in lesbians.” 

Gwenwald’s consistency, modesty and sheer volume 
of work have been extraordinary. Looking at even one 
slice of her portfolio is like entering the Gwenwald 
Temple, with its own spiritual references. ‘A Zen of spirit 
can enter into the image,’ she explains, when I point out 
pictures that I like: 

“You go out, you have your models, your equipment, 
your whatever — you're doing this and that — and at 
some point, if you're really lucky, you stop doing it and 
it does itself for you. You can have an image that works 
on a whole different level than you could have predicted. 
I think of ‘Even Femmes Go Down’ that way. It just 
happens sometimes, you can’t go make it happen.’ 

Gwenwald’s love affair with the female body and 
lesbian self-expression has always stayed up to date — 


not ina trendy way, but in her ability to capture the 


essence of the natural dyke, the leather dyke, the 


butch/femme couple, the bikers, the old gay and the new 


queer. 

Morgan can see for herself how her work stands out: 
‘A lot of the lesbian photos I’m seeing now [in the gay 
and straight press] are slick in content, very derivative. 
They don’t look like they're coming from any sort of 
emotional involvement. Like, “This is a cool picture 
because these people are cool.” This is the trend, 
lesbian chic. It’s a substitute for finding different kinds 
of lesbian erotic experience and photographing it.’ 

1 first published Gwenwald’s work in 1984: her ‘Even 
Femmes Go Down’ and ‘Politically Incorrect View of the 
Beloved’. The titles were loaded, the pictures a rebuttal 
to the sexually reproachful lesbian politics of the time. 

Morgan's butch/femme couple series in Central Park, 
or her S/M portraits in Coming to Power, were a direct 
answer to the lesbian-feminist edicts at the time that 
said, ‘Leather sex is male’, ‘Only gay men do S/M’, 
‘Buich/femme is a throwback to heterosexuality’. Her 
models were always so proud, so decisive in the way 
they stood for the camera—a kind of living, breathing 
antidote to the lie that Jesbian culture was narrow or 
conformist. Gwenwald’s lovers before the camera 
presented a visual dictionary of lesbian legend. She 
explains: 

‘I'm not sure my background is understandable. The 
women’s movement, collective living and the Lesbian 
Herstory Archives [in Brooklyn] are all important pieces 


of it. So is being an underpaid, doing-other-shit-to- 


survive artist. Besides, I've been a lesbian forever, with 
no resources from previous marriage or straight life.’ 

Morgan's deadpan titles for her portraits must be 
inherited from her family’s style, which she describes as 
‘that Garrison Keillor/Lake Wobegon thing ... I have 
relatives who are the types of people he talks about 
They were from Wisconsin, Lutheran; they were liberal 
people. I got very strong messages on how to treat 
people, that it’s good to know all different kinds of 
people. But when they found out I might be a lesbian, it 
was another story.’ 

Like Tee A. Corinne, Honey Lee Cottrell, and many 
other photographers of the 1970s, Morgan got her 
inspiration and her first erotic photography sessions out 
of the communal alternative lifestyle that was so 
exuberant at the time she attended university. ‘We were 


very open sexually,’ Morgan says, remembering the 
women she surrounded herself with in college. ‘There 
was a period of time when all these people were 
deciding to come out, and J lived in this big group 
house. We had four apartments with three bedrooms in 
each apartment.’ 

Gwenwald comes from the earliest generation of 
modern feminists who saw sexual liberation on the front 
lines of feminism. She has only disdain for the 
revisionists who think sexual expression must be 
postponed until the gender revolution is over: 

‘Lalways believed that feminism was about freedom, 
and finding out who you are. That’s where I came into it. 


Of course, there are the politically correct feminists still 


ere in their litle bunkers ... but they don’t rule the 
dav any more; the dialogues are going on without them 
Ihey're over there; and we know they're over there and 
what they're about.’ 


Because of Gwenwald’s lesbian diary, we can see 


what dykes have been all about — their relationships and 
fantasies, often ignored or disbelieved in the times when 
the photographs were taken. What she has done, 
whatever the political weather, has been to make a map 


of the flesh-and-blood lesbian legacy. 
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Jill Posener 


One afternoon, Jill and I sat down for a cup of tea, in 
between editing photographs. We'd looked at over a 
thousand photos, we'd interviewed photographers all 
over the world, and we'd had regular brainstorming and 
production meetings — with tea, and sometimes animal 
crackers — for over a year. 

Jill said, ‘You know, it’s really amazing we're still 
speaking to each other after all this time. Do you think 
we should be arguing more?’ ‘No,’ I said, ‘the reason 
we're not arguing more now is because we've been 
debating this for ten years — the politics, personalities 
and aesthetics of lesbian photography. That's why we can 
get along now!’ 

I had read Jill’s play Any Woman Can (1974), about 
coming out as a lesbian, before I met her. I'd sent her 
outrageous photo-postcards to my friends — the perfect 
feminist graffiti. 1 was inspired to meet her; delighted to 
further subvert her; hired her on at On Our Backs, and 
almost fired her; flirted with her; pounded my fists on 
the floor in exasperation at her; became room-mates 
with her; and modelled for her dozens of times. We also 
collaborated on a few years’ worth of photo shoots and 
photo acquisition projects. 

We always dreamed of doing a lesbian erotic photo 
book to show off the talented women we had worked 
with, and our first baby effort was a lesbian calendar in 
1986. It was adorable to look at, but almost impossible 
to find except at underground gay and feminist 
bookshops. But even if it had been better distributed, the 


calendar was an ephemeral item. It was agonizing to see 


how little recognition we could get for these women who 
literally represented the visual side of the lesbian 
renaissance and the feminist revolution in the arts. 

Then came ‘lesbian chic’. As mainstream politics and 
media opened up to lesbian images, it was inevitable that 
Jill’s work would fulfil its ambition to be seen. Her work 
as a photojournalist, in theatre and fine art, in portraits, 
and of course her trademark graffiti documentation have 
reached straight and gay audiences all over the world - 
not because it is chic or trendy, but because of her 
political alertness to what is going on in the gay com- 
munity, and how gay identity presents itself at its boldest 
and most influential: 

‘I photographed the graffiti that I found; I never 
created it in the early days. Somebody called me in late 
1979, and said, “Have you seen the billboard on 
Farringdon Road? It’s a Fiat car ad.” [The ad slogan 
said, “If It Were a Lady, It Would Get Its Bottom 
Pinched” and then was graffitied to read, “If This Lady 
Was a Car, She’d Run You Down”. The advertisers 
claimed this bit of sexism was a humorous allusion to 
the Italian origins of the car.] 

‘I went down there and photographed it. I had this 
sense about it, and I sent it to the Guardian newspaper. 
It is one of the most successful political photos of all 
time, really. 1 don’t know how many hundreds of 
thousands it sold. Over half a million. It was feminism, 
pure and simple, and it was not humourless; it was 


subyersive, and it was populist.” 


If Jill had not come of age in the era of women’s and 


gay liberation, it is inevitable that she would have been 
attracted to whatever were the most subversive and 
disarming politics of the time. Her portraits of so many 
unique and unusual women are inspired by her natural 
outrage at hypocrisy and stereotypes, and against the 
individual being swept under the rug. 

Her photographs of ‘Dirty Girls in London’ show off 
her provocative point of view, with a butch/femme 
couple making out in bliss as if they were on a Roman 


holiday, resplendent in leopard skin and ‘eather. In 


reality, the two lovers were making ou! ps. >‘icly in one of 
the most sexually repressed nations in vorld. 
Surrounded by Britain's historical may’ »~, ‘Dirty Girls’ 


sexuality superseded both tourism anu public exhibition 
to take on a grandeur of its own. 

Perhaps Jill’s most notorious works, ext to her 
graffiti books, are the portraits executed in collaboration 
with Chinese-American author and poet Kitty Tsui. Kitty 
first posed for Jill in a San Francisco garden, next toa 
ladder, bare-chested and in leather jeans. It was a 
modest set of circumstances, but in fact, these elements 
posed a revolutionary challenge to the traditional Asian 
woman's image. The geisha girl, the diminutive and 
deferential blossom babe of virtually all ‘Oriental’ 
eroticism was left by the wayside as Kitty showed a 
defiant, androgynous and charismatic character who left 
you in no doubt as to her racial, sexual and — so dear to 
Jill — uniquely individual identity, 

Like the other pioneers in lesbian photography, Jill 


has mastered taking the element of ‘dirty’ — the sex you 


can taste and feel — and integrating it with classic 
sensibilities. When you look at Jill’s pictures of Lisa and 
Lulu in the toilet stall, or Susie examining herself in the 
mirror with her dildo harness on, you have the dilemma 
of the pornographic versus erotic dancing right before 
your eyes. These models are clearly not playing bridge; 
they are not coy or implicit. Yet the forthrightness of 
their sexuality and pleasure does not place them in the 
‘piece of meat’ category either. We look at them, we may 
enjoy their bodies and fantasize our own sequels to their 
scene, but we are entirely convinced of their own agency 
and integrity. We don’t know these women from Eve, but 
it is easy to guess that they are not befuddled or 
desperate models — that they dish it out as well as they 
pose it. 

When critics of sexual explicit imagery cry out that 
shame and degradation are inherent to the process of 
showing female sex, of showing women without their 


clothes, they are oblivious to the context in which the 


sex display is shot. 

Jill's ambition to investigate sex photographically 
developed as she grew disillusioned with the ahistorical 
perspective that many of her contemporaries insisted 
upon: 

‘Do you not publish things because somebody else is 
going to exploit them? That was always one of our 
attitudes in the radical lesbian movement — that you do 
not publish something if a man can take it and misuse it. 
You deprive yourself of the experience, because you 
cannot take the risk. [ began to have a real problem with 
that; I wanted these photos I was taking to be seen. From 
1979 to 1982 was the period when I fell out of love with 
anti-porn feminism, and fell in love with another idea: 
that you cannot contain your own creativity to prevent 
some guy from jerking off on it.’ 

Jill insists her photography is inspired by her sense 


of satire, and certainly that affects her commentary as 


well. But I say that’s just one side of her presentation. 


Her Jewish family’s direct history with the Nazis, her 
early embrace of the civil rights and feminist 
movements, and even her love of the most rebellious 
kinds of American and British pop culture have all 
added up to Jill’s interest in producing images that make 
people pause, that incite them and, sometimes, make 
them laugh in delicious recognition. 

She’s a firebrand, a political participant and 
innovator. Her sense of the history of the world, and how 
she wants to influence it, is her driving force. Jill never 
would have created lesbian erotica for sensual self- 
exploration — excuse me while I laugh — or for erotic 
awakening. She is a self-confessed prude when it comes 
to her own body. Her interest in radical lesbian sex has 
to do with her most passionate beliefs: about her family, 
about freedom from oppression, about the revolutionary 


value of integrity and creativity, democracy and diversity. 
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Contributor Biographies 


Cookie (AN\JOHNNA) ANDREWS-HuNT, 1952-1995, was born in 
Tacoma, Washington. She marched in Seattle's first Gay Pride 


parade in the late 1970s and, ever after, her photography and 


writing chronicled the contemporary lesbian and gay history of the 


Pacific Northwest. She helped publish the Seattle Gay News in its 
formative years and also published her own newsletter, Out and 


About. She was one of the founding members of the National 


Leather Association, and contributed her erotic photography to 
early issues of On Our Backs. She was also the founder of the 
Coalition to Stop the Green River Murders, playing a significant * 
role in keeping the murder investigation of the sex-workers alive. 
She is survived by her son, daughter and sister. 


CHLOE ATKINS was born in Reno, Nevada, in 1954, and grew up in 
the California Sierra mountains. She graduated from the University 


of California at Sacramento with a fine arts degree, emphasis in 
ceramics. Her career has embraced photography, performance 
art and blues music. Atkins’s photography has appeared in 
Girlfriends, On Our Backs, Parenting, the San Francisco 


Examiner and Diablo. She has been photographing events hosted 


by Page Hodel since 1989, taking more than 12,000 images of the 
queer club scene. 


PERSIMMON BLACKBRIDGE Was born in the USA in 1951, and 


graduated from Vancouver School of Art in British Columbia, 


where she now lives. She has worked since 1988 with Lizard Jones 


and Susan Stewart as part of the group Kiss & Tell. Recent awards 
won by the group include the North-west Film and Video Festival 
Judges’ Award (1992) and the Toronto Association for Lesbian 
and Gay Studies Community Achievement Award (1993). Their 
most recent video is True Inversions (1992). Kiss & Tell’s 
exhibition ‘Drawing the Line’ toured Canada, the USA, Australia 
and Holland in 1990-92, and their exhibit ‘The Spectacular State: 
Fascism and the Modem Imagination’ was shown in Vancouver in 
1994. Persimmon'’s exhibit ‘Sunnybrook’ was shown in Canada in 
1993-94. Kiss & Tell’s books include Drawing the Line and Her 
Tongue on My Theory: Images, Essays and Fantasies. Among 


other books by Persimmon are Shrink Resistant (1988) and Still 


Sane (with Sheila Gilhooly, 1985). 


Diana Biok was born in 1952 in Montevideo, Uruguay, the child of 


a Dutch diplomat and an Argentinian mother. She has lived in 
Amsterdam since 1975, and lived with Marlo Broekmans from 
1979 to 1981. In 1983 she and Marlo published the book 
Invisible Forces. Her recent shows include ‘Blood Ties’, Cahors, 
France, 1988, and ‘Igualmente Holandeses'’, at EXPO '92, Seville, 
Spain. Diana's solo show ‘Several Surrealistic Kahlo Photos’ 
appeared at the Nederlands Theater Instituut in 1990. She has 
published the book Blood Ties and Other Bonds. Her work is 
included in collections in the Stedelijke Museum, The Polaroid 
Collection in Boston, the Bibliotheque National in Paris and the 
Tokyo Metropolitan Museum of Photography. Diana is drawn to 
that which lies beyond seeing in the conventional sense. Her 


photographs are testimony to a sentient vision that is inquisitive 
and astute. Intrigued by forces of perception, she is continually 
searching, deliberately, instinctively, for new ways of seeing and of 
knowing. 


MARLO BROrKMANS Was born in 1953 in Hoorn, in the north of 
Holland. She lived and worked with Diana Blok in Amsterdam 
from 1979 to 1981. In 1983 she and Diana published the book 
Invisible Forces. Wer photographs have been shown in numerous 
exhibitions in Europe, the USA, and New Zealand, and regularly 
appear in magazines and photography journals. Her most recent 
exhibitions include ‘Ophelie Celeste’ at the Galerie A’pert in 
Amsterdam (1994) and ‘Pan L Nominaties’ at the Foto-Institut, 
Rotterdam (1994). Marlo was awarded the Silver Award by the 
Pan L Foundation in 1994 

Gon Buurman was born in 1939 in Apeldoorn, Holland, and now 
lives in Amsterdam. She has published four books of photography, 
among them No Lack of Passion, a book about physically 
disabled people, sexuality and their lives. Her work has been 
commissioned from a variety of sources, from the Ministry of 
Social Affairs to women’s magazines and anu-firework campaigns. 
Gon is the recipient of several photography awards in Holland, as 
well as the Mary Zeldenrust Press Award in 1993. 

Pryius Curistorier was born in 1963 in Buffalo, and graduated in 
fine arts from the State University of New York in 1986. She now 
lives in San Francisco. She was photo editor for On Our Backs 
magazine from 1991 to 1993. Her work appeared in the group 
show ‘Crossing the Line: Gender Transgressions’, San Francisco, 
1994, Her lesbian erotic photography has appeared in numerous 
erotic publications and in Dagger: On Butch Women. Phyllis co- 
produced Framing Lesbian Fashion, a one-hour video 
documentary, in 1992. 

Sitart Cone was born in Denver in 1959, and was trained in photo- 
graphy at the Academy of Art College, San Francisco, where she 
now lives. Her photos have been published in On Our Backs, 
Vanity Fair, American Theater, he San Francisco Chronicle and 
Examiner, and many other publications. 

Tee A. Corinne was born in 1943 in St Petersburg, Florida; she 
received her MFA from the Pratt Institute. Her work has been 
exhibited in the USA since 1965 and has been published in the 
women's movement press and elsewhere since 1974. She co- 
founded The Blatant Image: A Magazine of Feminist Photo- 

graphy, The Gay and Lesbian Caucus (an affiliated society of the 
College Art Association and the Lesbian/Bisexual Caucus of the 
Women’s Caucus for Art). Tee is the editor and author of many 
lesbian fiction collections, and her work appears in numerous 
collections including A Woman's Touch, ]Am My Lover and 
Femalia. Well-known images by her include Yantras of Woman- 
love and fifty book covers for Naiad Press. Along with her 
sexuality, she makes art about growing up in an alcoholic family, 
molestation, body imagery and lesbian history. TWwo of her erotic 
photo-collages were included in the ‘In a Different Light’ exhibit at 
the University Art Museum, University College, Berkeley, in 1995. 
Currently she lives in southern Oregon, 

Honey Lee Corrreit was born in Astoria, Oregon, in 1946, and 
grew up in southern Michigan. She received a BA in film studies 
from San Francisco State University in 1981, and has been 
photographing her lovers and friends for over twenty-five years 
with her first camera, a 35mm. Nikormat. Honey Lee's exhibitions 


include shows at $48 Community Space in San Francisco and at 

the NAME gallery in Chicago. Her still photography has appea 

in many publications, including On Our Backs, where she was _ 

contributing photographer for seven years. Books that include her 
erotic photography are Caught Looking: Feminism Pornogra} 
and Censorship, Am My Lover and Coming to Power. Honey 

Lee was director and camera for Sweet Dreams, a sex educa 

female masturbation and fantasy film sponsored by the National 
Sex Forum (1980), and consultant, camera and script for Fatale 
Video, an erotic video series for lesbians, from 1986 to 1990. 

Lota FLasu was born in 1969 in Montclair, New Jersey. She was : 
educated at Philadelphia College of Art, and now lives in London. 

Her exhibit ‘The Gay A—Z’ appeared at the Metro Cinema, London, 

in 1993, and her work has appeared in numerous publications in 

the USA and the UK. She is famed for her use of Cross Colour, a 

process which reverses the colours we normally see, challenging 

the viewer to question what the mind has been trained to 

Lola has been an activist in the fight against AIDS for the past ten” 
years. She appeared in the last series of Channel Four’s Out 
programme, and her work can be seen on eight jackets of 
Cassell’s series ‘Women on Women’. 

Ciaie Garoutte was born in 1962 in Cottage Grove, Oregon. 
Raised in the USA and France, she now lives in Seaitle. She 
received an MFA in photography from the University of 
Washington in 1990, and has been teaching at the Photographic — 
Center Northwest since 1988. Claire’s work has been shown in 
solo exhibitions in Seattle at the Seatue Art Museum, the Norton 
Building and the Frye Art Museum, as well as in other exhibi 
in the USA and one in Russia. Her most recent solo show, * 
of Santoria Altora and Rituals from Cuba’, is at the fernando O1 
Center in Havana, Cuba, in 1995, and will move to the Benham: 
Gallery in Seattle in late 1996. Claire's book Matfer of Trust 
be published in spring 1996 by Konkursbuch Verlag Claudia 
Gehrke in Germany. 

Jennifer Gittmor was born in Toronto in 1965, where she is now 
staff photographer for Xtra! magazine. Her solo show ‘Girlz 'n 
Hood’ appeared at A Different Light Gay and Lesbian Bookstore, — 
San Francisco, in 1993. Her work has been published in 
numerous queer and feminist publications in Canada and the USA, 
including Bad Attitude, Boston's lesbian entertainment i 
wherein she is regularly featured. 

Dew Grace was born in California in 1957. She has degrees in 
photography from the San Francisco Art Institute and the 
University of Derby (England), and now lives in London. She isa 
freelance photographer, and a guest lecturer in many academic 
institutions. In 1994 she had a solo exhibit at Gallery Neon, 
(Bologna), and her work appeared in ‘Stolen Glances’ (1991), an 
exhibition at the Stills Gallery in Edinburgh, which was later 
published in book form by Pandora Press. Her book Love Bites 
was published in 1991, and two essays by her appeared in 
Pleasure Principles: Politics, Sexuality and Ethics. Several of 
Della’s photographs appear in Dagger, a book on butch women. 


Jamie Grirrrmus was born in 1965 in London, where she was also 
raised; at twenty-three she moved to Vancouver, where she now 
lives. Portfolios of her work have been published in Blue (Sydney, 
Australia, 1995), Xtra West (Vancouver, Canada, 1995) and 
Pronto (Germany, 1995). Her posters and fine-art cards are 
distributed by Soho Galleries, San Francisco. She is the director 
for Strawman’s video Yeah, Yeah, Yeah, Whatever. The concept of 
her photographs ‘Hope’ and ‘Hope's Glory’ is from the book 
Unbecoming, by Ivan Elizabeth Coyote. Model credits: ‘Hope’: 
Yvette; ‘Within’: Suzanne McRury; ‘Metamorphosis 1’: Yvette and 
Suzanne McRury. 

Morcan Gwenwap was born in the 1950s in north Chicago, 
received her BFA from Florida State University and currently lives 
in New York City. Since the 1970s, her work has appeared ina 
variety of publications, including Common Lives/Lesbian Lives, 
Dagger, On Our Backs and the Village Voice. Morgan has had 
solo shows in New York and Washington, DC. She is a major 
contributor to the Lesbian Herstory archives. 

LAURENCE JAUGEY-PaGer was born in Normandy, France, in 1965. 
She has lived in Brixton, London, since 1986, and studied 
photography at Paddington College. Her photos have been widely 
exhibited in the London area, and 200 of them have recently been 
published in Making Out: The Book of Lesbian Sex and 
Sexuality. Laurence’s work has appeared in many gay and erotic 
publications in the USA and the UK. Her postcard-size book of 
thirty photos, entitled Hol/ywoodn't, also published by Pandora, is 
her tribute to all our dreams and fantasies about a time and place 
that has disappeared, and stars women and men from the gay 
community. 

Lizanp Jones was born in Canada in 1961, received a BA from 
Princeton University and lives in Vancouver, British Columbia. 
Since 1988 she has worked with Persimmon Blackbridge and 
Susan Stewart in the group Kiss & Tell. Their video True 
/nversions (1993) was shown in Canada, the USA, Europe and in 
Ifong Kong. In 1993 she published This Book Is About Your 
Rights. Drawing the Line’, Lizard’s photoseries on censorship and 
sexuality, was shown in Canada, the Netherlands, Australia and the 
USA from 1988 to 1993. Lizard is also a community activist, radio 
producer, theatre performer and graphic designer. 

Mary Berit KAUFMAN was born in 1970 in Pittsburgh, where she was 
raised. In 1992 she received a BA from Columbia University. She 
started taking photographs at the age of sixteen, and worked as a 
darkroom technician for three years at Columbia and Berkeley. 
She currently lives in Brooklyn, works as a counsellor, and 
continues with her photography. 

Dawn Lewis was born in the Bronx in 1957, was raised on the Jersey 
shore and currently lives in San Francisco. She attended the San 
Francisco Art Institute (where she received a BFA), the Artist 
Teacher Institute/Rutgers and San Francisco State University. Her 
print documentary work includes the Creating Change 
Conference, 1989-93. Dawn's work has been on exhibit in shows 
in San Francisco, Washington and New Jersey since 1975. Her 
photos have been published in On Our Backs, the Sentinel and 
the Washington Blade, among other publications. Her 
photographs appear in the film Bloodsisters, which premiered at 
the 1995 Gay and Lesbian Film Festival. 


Eri Mikescu was born in Austria in 1940, and has lived in Berlin 
since 1963. She was trained in photography and theatre photo- 
graphy. Since 1968, Elfi has closely correlated her photography 
with her film work. She has directed and shot ten documentaries 
and films, and done first camera work on another fourteen films. 
Her collaboration with Rosa von Praunheim includes camera on 
Horror Vacui, A Virus Knows No Morals, Anita Berber and 
Positiv. She has worked with Monika Treut on the films Seduction: 
The Cruel Woman, The Virgin Machine, Bondage, Annie, My 
Father Is Coming and Taboo Parlor. Elfi has twice been awarded 
the German Bundesfilm prize, and her documentary Macumba 
won the Frameline Award in 1991. 

‘Tracy Mostoyoy was born in 1961 in Burbank, California, and 
currently lives in Los Angeles. She received a BFA in photography 
from San Francisco State University in 1986. Her photography was 
published in On Our Backs from its inception to 1994. She was a 
panellist at Lesbian Erotic Art conferences at Rutgers and CUNY in 

1991 and 1993, and her photos were part of the Clit Club’s 
Lesbian Erotic Slide Show in New York from 1991-92. Tracy is 
presently working as a photography instructor in Los Angeles 
schools. 

Kane Nites was born in Ohio in 1951, and grew up in Indiana; she 
now lives in Seattle, where her work has been exhibited at the 
Wildrose Gallery and The Encore. Her photos have been 
published in Off Our Backs, Womanspirit, Common Lives, 
Lesbian Lives, On Our Backs and in other periodicals. 

Camnerine Opts was born in 1961 in Ohio, and currently lives and 
works in Los Angeles. She received her MFA from CalArts in 1988. 
Her solo exhibitions include ‘LA Freeways’ (San Francisco) and 
‘Being and Having’ (New York). Future shows are planned for New 
York, Italy, Belgium and California. Cathy's work has appeared in 
group exhibitions from Paris to Australia to New Orleans, includ- 
ing the 1995 Whitney Museum Biennial in New York and ‘Ina 
Different Light’ at the University Art Museum in Berkeley in 1995. 

Barsié Painter was born in 1958 in Orange, New Jersey. She studied 
film at the University of Miami, and works in the industry today as 
producer/DGA-AD. She now lives in the East Village in New York 
City. Her photography has appeared in On Our Backs, Bad 
Attitude, Caught Looking, the Village Voice and other feminist 
and lesbian publications. 

Ju Posener is the co-editor of this book. She was born in 1953 in 
Greenwich, London, and now lives in San Francisco. Jill trained as 
a stage manager at the London Academy of Music and Dramatic 
Arts. She was the first female member of Gay Sweatshop, Britain's 
first gay professional theatre company, and wrote the company’s 
first lesbian play, Any Woman Can, in 1974. Since she took up 
photography, her work has been shown in over ten major 
exhibitions, including solo shows at London's Photographers’ 
Gallery, and has appeared in publications ranging from the Daily 
Mirror to the New York Times Book Review. Her work has also 
been commissioned as cover art for books by Dorothy Allison and 
Susie Bright. She is the founder and a partner of the publishing 
company Picture This. She was the photo editor for On Our Backs 
from 1988 to 1989, and has lectured at CalArts and the University 
of California at Santa Cruz. Her two books of political graffiti 
photos, Louder Than Words and Spray It Loud, together sold 
more than 35,000 copies. Jill is a contributor to the books Out in 
America, Dagger, Stolen Glances and Uncommon Heroes. 


C. L. Prociazka was born in 1958 in Cleveland, Ohio, and now lives 
in Seattle. Cathy Lee has a BA in theatre, and is a self-taught 
photographer and environmental artist. Her photography was 
regularly featured in On Our Backs from 1987 to 1991. She has 
been artistic director of Midnight Pink, an erotic dance troupe, 
and theatre critic for the Seattle Gay News; she is the author of 
the play CVI: Sexual Outlaws. 

PARMINDER SEKHON was born in 1968 and raised in Southall, 
London; she is an actor, working in Asian and gay theatre in 
London. Her photographs were recently published in Wickers 
and Bullers, a magazine for black lesbians and gay men, 
launched in 1994 in London. She has done a series of posters for 
a black HIV and AIDS organization, also in London. 

CHLOE SHERMAN was born in New York in 1969, and now lives in San 
Francisco. She was educated at Connecticut College, Emerson 
College and at Portland State University. Her photography has been 
shown in solo exhibitions in San Francisco at Red Dora's, Josie’s 
Juice Joint and Cabaret, and A Different Light Bookstore. Chloe's 
work has appeared in the SF Weekly, the Bay Guardian, the Bay 
Times and in Out in America. She created the cover photos for 
Tribe 8's Mother, A Dyke in the Pit and Fist City CDs. 

Susan Stewart was born in the USA in 1952; she has an MFA from 
Simon Fraser University in Vancouver, British Columbia, where 
she now lives. Since 1988 she has worked in the group Kiss & Tell, 
with Persimmon Blackbridge and Lizard Jones. Their many 
publications and exhibitions include Her Tongue on My Theory: 
Images, Essays and Fantasies and the multimedia performance 

Yes, Maybe, No: On Censorship. Her exhibition ‘Lovers and 
Warriors’ was shown in Scotland, the USA and Canada during 
1993-94. She won the British Columbia Services Award in 1994, 
and is currently a professor of art. 

JENNIE SULLIVAN was born in 1950 in Townsend, Massachusetts, and 
currently lives in Somerville. She attended photo workshops in 
Essex, Massachusetts, and took classes at the Massachusetts 
College of Art in Boston. Her work has appeared in Bad Altitude 
and in her own calendar, Foreplay 1990. The Boston Center for 
the Arts and two NLA conferences have exhibited Jennie’s 
photographs. 

Romy SuskIN was born in California and raised in Ann Arbor, 
Michigan, where she studied visual art at the University of 
Michigan; she now lives in San Francisco. Her photos have been 
published in Blue magazine (Australia) and Girlfriends 
magazine. Lunasea’s exhibition ‘Built’, a work about butch 
identity, includes Romy’s work. She is also a video and film artist 
working on a music video for Tribe $ and on a documentary about 

female vocalists. 

Jessica TANZER was born in 1966 in Portland, Oregon, and raised 
there. Jessica attended San Francisco Art Institute; she now lives in 
San Francisco and New York. Her recent exhibitions include a 

1992 solo show at the Art Lick Gallery, San Francisco. She has 
exhibited in San Francisco, New York, Los Angeles, Ohio and 
Washington and has lectured at Evergreen State College. Over forty 
serious art collectors have purchased her photographs. Jessica's 
work can often be seen in various national publications, as well as 
in publications in the UK, Holland, Finland, Germany and 
Australia. 
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5 ut the Girlis nothing less than the hottest, most beautiful fucking 
ever seen.” Annie Sprinkle, Lesbian Pleasure Activist 


“J encourage every woman to open this book and look at these images. What you 
see here is what some of us see whenever we close our eyes. The lesbian vision is 
a wide open pupil — unafraid, impassioned, extraordinary. Open your eyes and 
look again.” Dorothy Allison , author of Skin and Bastard Out of Carolina 
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Susie Bright is a pioneer author, editor and inspiration in sexual politics and culture: ‘a national treasure’ 
according fo the Aillennium Whole Earth Catalog. She is editor of the Best American Erotica series, and author of 


\ = 2 8 E Ah Susie Sexpert’ Lesbian Sex World, Susie Brights Sexual Reality, Sexwise and Susie Bright's Sexual State of the Union. 


J ill Posener is an internationally acclaimed 
portrait and documentary 
postcards of all time. 
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photographer and author of two hooks of photography on political graffiti, Spray it Loud and Louder than Words. Her 


photographs have been widely published in Europe and North America, and her activis} brand of photography has created some of the best-selling 
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